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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  Council 

of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillnent 
of  the  Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  A  BRIEF  COMMUNICATIONS 
SKILLS  PROGRAM  INVOLVING  FACILITATI\^  RESPONDING 
AND  SELF-DISCLOSURE  TRAINING  FOR  STUDENT  VOLUNTEERS 
IN  COLLEGE  RESIDENCE  HALLS 

By 

Jaquelyn  Liss  Resnick 

Chairman:   Joe  Wittmer 

Major  Department:   Counselor  Education 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  develop  and  in- 
vestigate the  effects  of  a  brief  communication  skills  pro- 
gram on  the  interpersonal  effectiveness  of  participants 
in  the  Student  Volunteer  program  at  the  University  of 
Florida.   Student  Volunteers  are  selected  undergraduate 
students  who  enroll  in  a  credited  course  related  to  stu- 
dent development  in  the  university  setting,  and  who  are 
expected  to  serve  as  general  peer  counselors  to  fellow 
students  in  the  residence  halls.   Research  has  demonstrated 
the  potential  effectiveness  of  training  paraprofessionals 
to  facilitate  their  interpersonal  functioning  with   helpees, 

An  experimental  treatment  program  which  integrated 
communication  skills  with  additional  self-disclosure 
training  (Group  I)  was  compared  with  a  communication  skills 
training  program  alone  (Group  II)  and  a  control  group 
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receiving  delayed  treatment  follov/ing  the  investigation 
(Group  III) .   A  two-part  model  of  communication  was  em- 
ployed:  the  generator  of  the  message,  the  discloser; 
and  the  perceiver  who  assigns  meaning  to  the  communication, 
the  facilitative  respondent. 

The  training  program  combined  three  major  trends  in 
methodology:   systematic,  integrated  didactic  and  ex- 
periential training;  the  use  of  videotape  and  Interpersonal 
Process  Recall;  and  the  microcounseling  paradigm.   The 
training  was  led  by  two  experienced  counselors  from  the 
University  Counseling  Center.   The  three  groups  were  com- 
posed of  15  female  members  each. 

The  dependent  variables  were  Facilitative  Responding 
(FR) ;  Helpee-Disclosure  (HD) ;  and  Self-Disclosure  (SD) . 
The  null  hypotheses  were  that  there  would  be  no  systematic 
interaction  effects  between  treatment  and  time  of  testing 
across  groups  for  the  three  dependent  variables. 

The  Ss  acted  as  helpers  and  helpees  in  separate  15- 
minute  analogue  counseling  sessions  with  standard  partners 
both  before  and  after  the  experimental  treatment.   Ex- 
cerpts from  these  audiotape-recorded  interviews  were  coded, 
randomly  ordered,  and  submitted  to  trained  judges  for  rating 
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The  instruments  used  were  two  process  rating  scales:   the 
Gross  Ratings  of  Facilitative  Interpersonal  Functioning 
Scale  (GIF) ,  and  the  Helpee  Self-Exploration  in  Interpersonal 
Process  Scale  (DX) .   Measures  of  FR  were  obtained  from  the 
GIF  scale;  measures  of  HD  and  SD  were  obtained  from  the  DX 
scale.   The  rater  reliability  (r)  calculated  between  judges 
ranged  from  .91  to  .98. 

According  to  the  split-plot  design  with  repeated 
measures,  a  two-way  analysis  of  variance  was  performed 
across  the  three  groups  for  each  dependent  variable.   Sig- 
nificant pre-  to  post-treatment  gains  were  found  across 
groups  for  FR  and  SD.   However,  the  null  nypotheses  were 
accepted  since  interaction  effects  did  not  reach  statistical 
significance.   It  was  not  possible  to  conclude  from  the 
analysis  of  the  data  that  any  one  treatment  demonstrated 
greater  effectiveness  as  a  training  program. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  for  Group  I,  pre-  to 
post-treatment  gains  were  significant  at  the  .05  level  with 
respect  to  FR.   These  differences  were  not  found  for  the 
other  two  groups.   Subjective  evaluations  made  by  the 
trainees  following  treatment  indicated  that  they  perceived 
the  training  as  a  valuable  experience.   This  was  not  con- 
firmed by  the  objective  ratings,  where  the  average  base  level 
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of  functioning  was  found  to  be  significantly  less  than 
minimally  facilitative . 

The  relationship  between  FR  and  HD  was  re-examined  in 
terms  of  helpee-characteristics .   Pearson  product-moment 
correlations  between  FR  and  HD  were  calculated  for  pre- 
treatment,  post-treatment,  and  combined  data.   The  relation- 
ship between  FR  and  HD  was  found  to  be  statistically  sig- 
nificant for  low  disclosers,  as  expected.   For  high  dis- 
closers, however,  the  correlations  between  FR  and  HD  did 
not  reach  significance,  suggesting  that  the  depth  of  self- 
exploration  of  high  disclosers  is  independent  of  the  level 
of  facilitative  conditions  offered.  _  

The  implications  of  these  findings  were  discussed  with 
respect  to  the  training  program  and  the  theoretical  and 
methodological  issues  regarding  the  complex  relationship 
between  FR  and  HD.   Limitations  of  the  current  program  were 
noted  and  directions  for  further  research  were  indicated. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


Introduction 

The  present  shortage  of  professional  mental  health 
workers  has  given  a  new  impetus  to  investigations  focusing 
on  what  appears  to  be  the  active  therapeutic  ingredients 
of  the  counselor-client  interaction  (Poser,  1966) .   Rogers 
(1957)  has  described  several  non-academic  dimensions  as 
characteristic  of  the  effective  helping  relationship.   This 
view  that  central  interpersonal  skills,  rather  than  a  par- 
ticular theoretical  orientation  or  special  knov/ledge,  are  the 
critical  dimensions  has  received  considerable  experimental 
support  (Carkhuff  &  Berenson,  1967;  Truax  &  Carkhuff,  1967). 
These  findings  also  suggest  that  effective  counseling  can 
be  carried  out  by  personnel  without  professional  training. 

Reviews  of  several  research  projects  (Carkhuff,  1969a, 
1969b;  Carkhuff  &  Berenson,  1967;  Rogers,  Gendlin,  Kiesler,  & 
Truax,  1967;  Truax  &  Carkhuff,  1967)  demonstrate  that  sys- 
tematic training  of  lay  personnel  results  in  their  attaining 
minimally  facilitative  levels  of  interpersonal  functioning — 
in  some  cases  at  levels  significantly  higher  than  professional 
trainees  and  practitioners.   Studies  describing  the  spontaneous 


improvement  of  client  control  groups  (no  treatment)  in 
psychotherapy  research  also  lend  credence  to  the  idea  that 
people  other  than  professionals  offer  helping  conditions 
which  promote  positive  change  (Bergin,  1966). 

Landsman  (19G6)  and  his  associates  (Fuerst,  1965; 
McKenzie,  1967)  in  their  studies  of  positive  human  experience 
and  healthy  personality,  found  that  it  is  the  human  relation- 
ship which  is  the  primary  source  for  both  positive  and 
negative  experiences.   Furthermore,  a  negative  experience 
that  is  shared  with  another  person  who  is  seen  as  a  helper 
increases  the  probability  that  the  experience  will  be  seen 
later  as  having  had  beneficial  effects  on  the  individual 
(McKenzie,  1967) .   The  availability  of  a  helper  (not  necessarily 
a  professional  )  at  the  time  of  crisis  was  more  frequently 
mentioned  by  persons  describing  negative-positive  experiences, 
differentiating  them  from  those  describing  negative-negative 
experiences . 

Carkhuff  and  Truax  (1966)  have  proposed  a  developmental 
model  based  on  the  degree  of  therapeutic  conditions  found  in 
human  relationships: 

While  the  evolution  of  the  severely  disturbed  might 
include  a  series  of  failing  relationships,  less 
severely  disturbed  or  moderately  distressed  may  be 
seen  as  consequents  of  some  relationships  that  have 
been  f acilitiative  and  some  which  have  been  retarding  .  . 
while  the  healthy  case  results  from  a  succession 
of  essentially  successful  relationships   [p. 727]. 

Thus,  facilitative  human  interaction  has  the  potential  for 

providing  positive  intervention  during  crisis  periods,  and 

daily  supportive  and  growth-producing  contacts. 


statement  of  the  Problem 

Facilitative  human  interaction  programs  for  positive 
intervention  are  especially  appropriate  at  the  university 
setting.   Beginning  students  arriving  on  campus  are  con- 
fronted with  immensely  complex  tasks — meeting  a  new  set 
of  academic  standards,  social  codes,  and  other  environmental 
demands--typically  without  any  close  familial  and  familiar 
support  (Yamamoto,  1970).   In  this  process,  students  are  ex- 
pected to  pursue  their  long-range  goals,  while  retaining 
their  self-confidence  and  learning  effective  coping  strate- 
gies. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  student  peer  groups  play  a 
key  role  in  determining  the  course  of  events  in  college  ex- 
periences.  Facing  common  tasks  of  adjustnient  and  mastery, 
students  develop  certain  shared  patterns  of  beliefs,  values, 
symbols,  and  actions.   Such  student  cultures  serve  to  facili- 
tate both  the  process  of  accommodation  and  assimilation 
(Yamamoto,  1970)  . 

Universities  have  begun  to  respond  to  these  personal- 
social  needs  of  their  students  by  developing  programs,  often 
in  conjunction  with  students'  living  arrangements,  which 
recognize  the  many  difficult  tasks  confronting  incoming  stu- 
dents and  attempt  to  foster  personal  adjustment  and  growth. 
The  aim  of  such  programs  is  to  maximize  the  therapeutic  ef- 
fect of  the  natural  agents  of  the  university,  such  as  the 
peer  group,  and  to  create  a  more  efficient  network  of  refer- 
rals (Wolff,  1969).   Describing  the  traditional  reactive. 


curative  role  in  counseling,  v;here  the  few  are  reached 

through  one-to-02ie  counseling  or  small  groups,  Aspy  (1970) 

notes : 

For  too  long  we  have  limited  ourselves  to  "saving" 
the  victims  (of  society);  now  it's  time  to  initiate 
training  prograr.s  to  "prevent"  them  [p. 118]. 

The  Student  Volunteer  Program  at  the  University  of 
Florida  was  proposed  in  order  to  enhance  student  life  and 
the  quality  of  human  relationships  among  students  in  their 
residence  halls.   Tjie  Student  Volunteers  (SV's)  are  selected 
male  and  female  undergraduate  students  who  participate  in 
the  program  for  an  academic  year  and  who  are  expected  to 
enroll  in  a  three-credit  course  related  to  student  develop- 
ment in  the  university  setting.   The  SV's  serve  essentially 
as  "super  good  neighbors  and  companions"  concerned  about 
the  welfare  of  their  peers,  who  can  give,  share,  and 
communicate  their  concern  to  others;  provide  a  personal 
sense  of  stability  for  the  living  group  experience  and  help 
others  develop  their  own  feelings  of  security  and  identity; 
offer  leadership;  and  help  students  get  acquainted  with 
different  aspects  of  the  university,  such  as  courses, 
activities  and  programs,  and  helping  services  (Mable,  1970). 
z\i'     Student  Volunteers  differ  from  counselors  both  in 
the  nature  and  duration  of  their  contacts,  and  in  their 
responsibility  for  the  students.   Clearly,  however,  they 
are  expected  to  be  able  to  establish  facilitative  inter- 
personal relationships  with  their  fellow  students.   The  need 
for  a  practical  training  program,  involving  the  acquisition 


and  refinement  of  interpersonal  skills  geared  to  the  goals 
of  the  University  of  Florida  Student  Volunteer  Program, 
became  apparent. 

Since  the  communicative  process  is  a  (if  not  the) 
basic  ingredient  in  all  human  relationships  (Goyer,  1970), 
a  training  program  in  communication  skills  is  most  appropri- 
ate.  Sullivan  (1953)  has  stressed  the  importance  of  the 
verbal  and  non-verbal  communication  by  which  interpersonal 
relationships  develop  and  regards  these  relationships  as 
having  the  greatest  significance  for  an  individual's  behavior. 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  develop  and  investigate 
the  effects  of  a  brief  communication  skills  program  on  the 
interpersonal  effectiveness  of  Student  Volunteers.   A  treat- 
ment program  which  integrated  communication  skills  with  ad- 
ditional self-disclosure  training  was  compared  with  a  communi- 
cation skills  program  alone  and  with  a  control  group  receiving 
delayed  treatment  following  the  investigation. 

Model  of  Communication 

Communication  is  a  "process  by  which  meanings  are  ex- 
changed between  individuals  through  a  common  set  of  systems 
(Webster's  Dictionary,  1969)."   Watzlawick,  Beavin,  and 
Jackson  (1967)  describe  an  item  of  communication  not  as  a 
single  entity,  such  as  a  response,  but  rather  as  a  part 
of  feedback  loops  (overlapping  in  a  stimulus-response- 
reinforcement  sequence) .   An  item  of  communication  by  person 


A,  for  example,  is  a  response  and  reinforcer  to  B ' s  last 
statement,  as  well  as  a  stimulus  to  his  next  one  (Loeffler, 
1970).   This  mutuality  of  effect  has  been  noted  in  the 
counseling  interview  by  Kell  and  Mueller  (1966). 

Goyer  (1970)  has  described  a  model  of  communication 
involving  a  sequence  of  events:   (1)  a  generator  of  a  (2) 
stimulus  which  is  (3)  projected  to  a  (4)  perceiver  who  (5) 
responds  discriminatively .   Thus,  the  two  main  components 
of  communication  emerge: 

1.  The  generator— the  transmitter  of  the  message, 
the  Discloser,  and 

2.  The  perceiver  who  assigns  meaning  to  the  communica- 
tion, the  Facilitative  Respondent. 

If  the  reception  is  accurate,  communication  has  taken  place; 
if  not,  it  remains  only  a  message  sent. 

The  training  program  developed  for  teaching  effective 
communication  skills  to  the  SVs  was  founded  on  this  two-part 
model  of  communication.   The  SV s  were  taught  both  the 
discrimination  and  communication  of  facilitative  responding. 
in  addition,  one  group  of  SVs  received  specific  self-disclosure 
training,  with  the  focus  on  a  process  conception  of  self- 
disclosure,  as  well  as  the  process  of  helpful  responding. 
Several  distinct  but  interrelating  trends  in  the  literature 
were  integrated  to  form  the  basis  of  the  treatment  program: 
the  use  of  lay  helpers;  the  conditions  characterizing 
facilitative   Interpersonal  relationships;  the  self -disclosure 


process,  including  verbal  and  non-verbal  communication;  and 
systematic  training  programs  and  current  training  methodology. 
These  concepts  and  related  research  findings  are  presented 
in  the  review  of  the  literature  in  Chapter  II. 

Hypotheses 

The  hypotheses  are  stated  in  research  form,  as  follows: 

H, :  The  group  receiving  communication  skills  training 
with  additional  self-disclosure  training  will 
increase  their  levels  of  Facilitative  Responding 
more  than  will  a  group  receiving  communication 
skills  alone;  both  groups  will  increase  their 
levels  of  responding  more  than  a  control  group 
receiving  no  treatment. 

H-:  The  group  receiving  communication  skills  training 
with  additional  self-disclosure  training  will 
elicit  higher  levels  of  Helpee-Disclosure  than 
will  a  group  receiving  communication  skills  alone; 
both  groups  will  elicit  higher  levels  of  disclosure 
than  a  control  group  receiving  no  treatment. 

H^:  The  group  receiving  communication  skills  training 
with  additional  self-disclosure  training  will 
increase  their  levels  of  Self -Pis closure  more 
than  will  a  group  receiving  communication  skills 
alone;  both  groups  will  increase  their  levels  of 
disclosure  more  than  a  control  group  receiving 
no  treatment. 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 


The  Use  of  Lay  Helpers;   Paraprof essionals 

The  greatly  increased  demand  for  personnel  to  provide 
counseling  and  psychological  services  has  resulted  in  the 
development  of  a  new  group  of  positions  in  the  helping 
professions,  referred  to  as  paraprof essionals ,  lay  helpers, 
or  support  personnel.   The  responsibilities  of  these  workers 
vary  considerably,  converging  mainly  around  two  points  of 
view.   One  school  of  thought  has  been  concerned  with  the 
lowering  of  professional  standards,  and  recommends  the  use 
of  support  personnel  only  as  aides  to  professional  workers, 
freeing  the  latter  from  clerical  and  more  menial  duties 
(Gust,  1968;  Patterson,  1965;  Salim  &  Vogan,  1968).   The 
American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association  statement  of 
policy  (APGA  Professional  Preparation  and  Standards  Committee, 
1967)  regarding  the  roles  of  support  personnel  differentiates 
the  activities  of  lay  helpers  from  the  work  of  the  counselor 
in  several  basic  respects,  with  support  personnel  having 
only  restricted  functions,  and  those  under  the  direction 
of  a  counselor. 


Another  group  has  emphasized  the  direct  counseling 
contributions  of  paraprof essionals ,  with  considerable  interest 
in  their  selection,  training,  and  effectiveness,  (Carkhuff, 
1968;  Magoon  &  Golann,  1966;  Poser,  1966;  Reiff,  1966; 
Rioch,  1966) .   Studies  reporting  the  use  of  lay  helpers  in 
this  manner  include  both  male  and  female  helpers,  with 
diverse  educational  backgrounds  ranging  from  college  graduates 
to  hospital  attendants  with  minimal  schooling.   Training 
programs  vary  in  length,  with  some  as  brief  as  10  or  12  hours. 

Extensive  reviews  of  the  literature  assessing  the 
effects  of  such  programs  in  terms  of  process  and  outcome 
variables  related  to  indexes  of  constructive  client  outcome 
(Carkhuff,  1968;  Carkhuff  &  Berenson,  1967;  Truax  &  Carkhuff, 
1967)  have  yielded  the  follov/ing  conclusions: 

1.  Lay  persons  can  be  trained  to  function  at  minimally 
facilitative  levels  of  conditions  related  to 
constructive  client  change  over  relatively  short 
periods  of  time. 

2.  Comparative  studies  indicate  that  following 
training,  on  both  identical  and  converted  indexes, 
lay  trainees  function  at  levels  essentially  as 
high  or  higher  and  engage  clients  in  counseling 
process  movement  at  levels  as  high  or  higher  than 
professional  trainees. 

3.  Selected  lay  persons  can  effect  significant 
constructive  changes  in  clients  whom  they  see. 

4.  Selected  lay  persons  with  or  without  training 
and/or  supervision  can  effect  client  change  on 
indexes  assessed  as  great  or  greater  than  clients 
of  professional  trainees  and  practitioners. 

(Carkhuff,  1969a) 

Truax  and  Lister  (1970)  compared  the  effectiveness 
of  untrained  counselor  aides  and  professionals  (rehabilitation 
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counselors)  under  three  case  management  conditions:   counselor 
alone;  counselor  assisted  by  counselor  aide;  counselor  aide 
alone.   The  findings  revealed  the  greatest  client  improvement 
occurring  when  counselor  aides  handled  the  cases  alone,  and 
the  least  client  improvement  when  counselors  were  assisted 
by  counselor  aides,  supporting  the  position  of  directly 
involving  paraprof essionals  in  the  helping  process. 

Paraprofessionals  have  also  served  as  helpers  outside 
of  the  counseling  relationship.   Selected  black  parents 
were  trained  as  "human  relations  specialists"  assigned  to 
integrated  schools  (Carkhuff  &  Banks,  1970;  Carkhuff  & 
Griffin,  1970) .   Assessments  of  their  effectiveness  showed 
them  to  be  functioning  above  minimally  facilitative  levels 
by  independent  judges,  students  and  staff.   Carkhuff  and 
Griffin  (1971),  v/orking  with  indigenous  lay  personnel  of  a 
Head  Start  program,  gave  advanced  training  to  those  trainees 
demonstrating  the  highest  levels  of  communication  skills, 
and  effectively  taught  them  to  become  trainers  themselves. 

In  the  university  setting,  Wolff  (1969)  evaluated 
the  effect  of  group  discussions  held  in  the  residence  halls 
on  the  interpersonal  relations  of  college  students.   The 
groups  were  led  by  undergraduate  dormitory  advisors  and 
psychology  graduate  students,  with  consultation  by  the  mental 
health  service.   The  groups  met  for  10  sessions.   The 
criterion  measures  of  interpersonal  behavior  used  encompassed 
many  aspects  of  campus  life,  with  special  interest  on 
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sociometric  measures  of  interpersonal  relationships  with 
peers  living  in  the  dormitories.   The  findings  suggest  that 
group  experiences  can  favorably  affect  the  interpersonal 
relationships  of  freshman  students.   Participants  were 
perceived  more  favorably  and  less  unfavorably  after  the 
sessions  both  by  other  group  members  and  non-participants 
living  in  their  residence  areas. 

Peer  counseling.   A  particular  use  of  paraprof essionals 
is  that  of  "peer  counselors."   The  lay  helper  is  selected 
from  the  peer  group  of  the  helpee  population.   Peer  groups 
have  been  employed  to  influence  school  achievement,  where 
students  v/ho  already  demonstrate  the  desired  behaviors  can 
provide  leadership  and  role  models  for  the  positive  develop- 
ment of  other  students  (Brov;n,  1965;  Mezzano,  1968;  Vriend, 
1969  ;  Wittmer,  1969) .   They  have  also  been  used  in  counseling 
practicum  supervision  to  supplement  the  supervisor's  role 
and  facilitate  the  supervisory  process  (Fraleigh  &  Buchheiraer, 
1969)  . 

Zunker  and  Bro\7n  (1966)  compared  the  effectiveness  of 
carefully  trained  student  counselors  with  that  of  professional 
counselors  in  providing  academic  guidance  to  beginning 
freshmen.   A  50  hour  training  program  was  given  to  four 
professionals  and  eight  student  counselors.   The  160  advisees 
were  carefully  matched  for  each  group.   The  evaluation 
criteria  were  a  pre-  and  post-treatment  study  test,  a  60- 
item  questionnaire,  and  grade-point  average.   The  results 
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indicated  that  student  counselors  v/erc  as  effective  as  pro- 
fessional counselors  on  all  criteria;  in  fact,  student 
counselors  achieved  significantly  better  results  on  most 
outcome  variables.   It  vas  inferred  that  the  peer  counselors 
were  better  accepted  by  the  freshmen  than  the  professional 
counselors,  which  led  to  more  effective  interactions. 

The  Conditions  Characterizing  Facilitative 
Interpersonal  Relationships 

"Helping"  can  be  viewed  as  any  relationship  between  a 
"more  knowing"  person  (helper),  whether  a  counselor,  super- 
visor, teacher  or  parent,  and  a  "less  knowing"  person 
(helpee),  a  client,  trainee,  student,  or  child  (Carkhuff, 
1971).   There  is  an  extensive  body  of  evidence  suggesting 
that  interactions  between  "more  knowing"  and  "less  knowing" 
persons  may  have  facilitative  or  retarding  effects  upon  the 
"less  knowing"  (Carkhuff,  1969a,  1969b;  Carkhuff  &  Berenson, 
1967;  Truax  &  Carkhuff,  1967).   To  a  large  degree,  the  fa- 
cilitative or  retarding  effects  can  be  accounted  for  by  a 
core  of  dimensions  which  are  shared  by  all  interactive  human 
processes,  independent  of  theoretical  orientation  (Carkhuff, 
1966;  Rogers,  1962;  Truax,  1963;  Truax  &  Carkhuff,  1967). 
Fiedler's  (1951)  study  revealing  greater  similarities  among 
expert  therapists  of  different  orientations  than  between 
experts  and  non-experts  within  a  given  orientation  lends 
support  to  this  view.   The  experts  were  characterized  as 
sharing  a  capacity  for  understanding  and  effective  communi- 
cation to  a  higher  degree  than  non-experts. 
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Rogers  (1957)  conceptualized  the  helping  relationship 
as  a  heightening  of  the  constructive  qualities  which  often 
exist  in  part  in  other  relationships.   lie  outlined  six 
conditions  which  he  considered  necessary  and  sufficient  for 
constructive  personality  change: 

1.  Two  persons  are  in  psychological  contact. 

2.  The  first  person  (client)  is  in  a  state  of 
incongruence,  being  vulnerable  or  anxious. 

3.  The  second  person  (therapist)  is  congruent  or 
integrated  in  the  relationship. 

4.  The  therapist  experiences  unconditional  positive 
regard  for  the  client. 

5.  The  therapist  experiences  an  empathic  understanding 
of  the  client's  internal  frame  of  reference  and 
endeavors  to  communicate  this  experience  to  the 
client. 

6.  The  communication  to  the  client  of  the  therapist's 
empathic  understanding  and  unconditional  positive 
regard  is  to  a  minimal  degree  achieved. 

(Rogers,  1957,  p. 96) 

Condition  1  is  either  present  or  not;  the  other  conditions 

are  on  a  continuum — the  greater  the  degree  to  which  they 

are  present,  the  more  marked  will  be  the  constructive 

personality  change  in  the  client. 

Rogers  (1957)  defines  the  three  main  therapeutic 

dimensions  as  follows: 

Genuineness :   the  therapist  should  be,  within  the 
confines  of  the  relationship,  a  congruent,  genuine, 
integrated  person;  he  is  freely  and  deeply  himself, 
with  his  actual  experience  accurately  represented  by 
his  awareness  of  himself  [p. 97]. 
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Unconditional  Positive  Regard;   the  therapist  warmly 
accepts  each  aspect  of  the  client's  experience  as 
being  a  part  of  the  client;  there  are  no  conditions  of 
acceptance.   Unconditional  positive  regard  exists 
as  a  matter  of  degree  in  any  relationship  [p. 98]. 

Empathy:   the  therapist  experiences  an  accurate, 
einpathic  understanding  of  the  client's  awareness  of 
his  own  experience  [p. 99]. 

Barrett-Lennard  (1962)  developed  the  Relationship 
Inventory  derived  from  Rogers'  postulations ,  to  measure 
certain  qualities  in  the  therapist's  response  to  the  client. 
Both  the  therapist  and  client  answer  the  questionnaire  which 
measures  the  therapist's  level  of  regard  for  the  client, 
the  degree  to  which  the  regard  is  unconditional  or  un- 
qualified, the  therapist's  empathic  understanding,  his 
congruence  or  genuineness,  and  his  willingness  to  be  known 
by  the  client. 

Process  rating  scales  operationally  defining  empathy, 
positive  regard,  and  genuineness  have  also  been  developed. 
Early  scales  constructed  by  Truax  (1963) ,  with  ranges  up 
to  nine  points,  have  been  revised  and  widely  used  in  the 
form  described  by  Carkhuff  and  Berenson  (1967) .   All  the 
scales  are  five-point,  with  Level  3  defined  as  the  minimally 
facilitative  level  of  interpersonal  functioning.   For 
example,  on  the  Empathic  Understanding  Scale,  at  Level  3  the 
verbal  and  behavioral  expressions  of  the  first  person 
(helper)  are  interchangeable  with  those  of  the  second 
person  (helpee) ,  expressing  essentially  the  same  affect 
and  meaning.   Below  Level  3,  the  responses  of  the  helper 
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detract  from  those  of  the  help.-:e;  above  Level  3,  they  add 
noticeably  to  the  helpee,  expressing  feelincjs  at  deeper  levels 
than  the  helpee  himself  was  able  to  express. 

Empathy  (E) ,  Unconditional  Positive  Regard  redefined 
as  Positive  Regard  or  Respect  (R),and  Genuineness  (G) 
have  been  termed  the"f acilitative  dinensions,"  the  "thera- 
peutic core,"  or  the  "core  conditions"  of  the  helping 
relationship.   Although  the  sufficiency  of  these  conditions 
has  been  questioned,  their  relationship  to  constructive 
helpee  change  or  gain  on  a  variety  of  process  and  outcome 
measures  has  been  empirically  established  (Barrett-Lennard, 
1962;  Bergin,  1966;  Carkhuff,  19C9a,  1969b;  Carkhuff  & 
Berenson,  1967;  Kiesler,  1966;  Rogers,  1962;  Rogers  et  al., 
1967;  Truax,  1963;  Truax  &  Carkhuff,  15  67;  Truax,  Wittmer, 
&  Wargo,  1971) .   These  findings  hold  for  both  individual 
and  group  contacts,  in  a  wide  range  of  settings,  v/ith  both 
lay  and  professional  helpers.   The  criteria  for  assessing 
the  degree  of  constructive  change  include  personality 
tests  such  as  the  MMPI  change  scores;  projective  tests 
analyzed  "blind"  by  clincicians;  changes  in  Q-sort  adjustment 
scores;  changes  in  measures  of  anxiety;  therapists'  and 
judges'  ratings  of  changes  in  personality  and  adjustment. 
High  levels  of  helper-offered  E,R,  and  G  are  related  to 
helpee  improvement;  low  levels  are  related  to  helpee 
deterioration. 
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Vitalo  (1970)  demonstrated  the  efficacy  of  the 
facilitative  dimensions  for  the  implementation  of  a 
systematic  conditioning  program.   The  level  of  the  experi- 
menters' functioning  with  respect  to  E ,  R,  and  G  were  found 
to  be  significant  variables  in  the  conditioning  process, 
observable  in  the  differential  learning  slopes  of  the 
trainees.   These  findings  lend  support  to  the  theory  that 
at  the  center  of  all  helpful  interpersonal  learning 
experiences  is  a  primary  core  of  facilitative,  interpersonal 
dimensions  (Carkhuff,  1966;  Rogers,  1962). 

Carkhuff  and  Truax  (1966)  present  a  reversible  model 
for  all  interpersonal  processes  based  on  the  presence  or 
absence   of  the  core  dimensions.   The  model  can  be  used  to 
predict  gain  (when  high  levels  of  the  core  conditions  are 
offered) ,  as  well  as  negative  movement  or  deterioration 
(when  low  levels  of  the  conditions  exist) . 

The  "core"  conditions  have  since  been  modified  and  the 
equation  for  helping  effectiveness  expanded  (Carkhuff,  1971) 
In  the  highly  interactional  communication  process,  the 
helper  not  only  responds  to  the  helpee,  but  also  initiates 
communication  and  action.   The  dimensions  of  helper 
Concreteness  or  Specificity  of  Expression  (Truax  &  Carkhuff, 
1967),  Self-Disclosure  (Carkhuff  &  Berenson,  1967;  Jourard, 
1964),  and  Confrontation  and  Immediacy  (Carkhuff,  1969a) 
have  been  added  as  effective  ingredients  in  helpee  change. 
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The  expanded  model  of  helping  incorporates  counselor 
(helper) -responsive  and  counselor  (helper) -initiated 
dimensions,  taking  into  account  the  more  action-oriented 
dimensions  in  which  the  helper  acts  upon  his  own  personal 
experience  of  what  is  going  on  within  and  between  the  helper 
and  helpee  (Carkhuff  &  Berenson,  1969) .   The  responsive 
dimensions  (E,  R,  G,  and  Concreteness)  and  the  action- 
oriented  dimensions  (G,  Self-Disclosure,  Immediacy, and 
Confrontation)  are  conceptualized  as  the  feminine  and 
masculine  components,  respectively,  of  the  helper. 
Carkhuff  and  Berenson  (1969)  have  also  pointed  to  the  need 
for  both  the  masculine  and  feminine  response  potentials  to 
be  integrated  in  the  fully-functioning  counselor. 

Research  findings  support  the  significance  of  these 
dimensions  as  important  variables  in  effective  interpersonal 
processes  (Anderson,  1968;  Berenson,  Mitchell,  &  Laney, 
1968;  Berenson,  Mitchell,  &  Moravec ,  1968;  Carkhuff,  1969a, 
1969b;  1969c;  Carkhuff  &  Berenson,  1967).   Furthermore, 
those  helpers  who  offer  the  highest  levels  of  facilitative 
responding  conditions  also  offer  the  highest  levels  of 
action-oriented  dimensions  (Carkhuff  &  Berenson,  1969)  . 

Self -Disclosure 

Self-disclosure  refers  to  the  process  of  making  the  self 
known  to  other  persons,  and  coming  to  know  one's  real  self 
as  a  consequence  of  engaging  in  this  process  (Jourard,  1958) . 


The  investigation  of  self-disclosure  by  vTourard  and  his 
associates  (Jourard,  1959,  1964,  1968,  1969)  indicates  that 
it  is  a  function  of  several  variables,  such  as  the  discloser's 
age,  sex,  marital  status,  religion,  raca,  nationality,  and 
personality  characteristics;  the  nature  of  the  information 
to  be  disclosed,  and  characteristics  of  the  target-person 
to  whom  disclosure  is  made.   Much  of  the  research  employed 
the  self-report  rating  scale  developed  by  Jourard  and 
Lasakow  (1958) ,  or  questionnaires  derived  from  it.   The 
original  instrument  consists  of  six  10-statement  categories 
of  "aspects  of  self".   For  the  60  itemrj,  the  subject  reports 
his  disclosure  in  differing  degrees  to  four  target-persons: 
mother,  father,  same-sex  friend,  and  opposite-sex  friend 
or  spouse. 

A  departure  from  this  research  in  self-disclosure  is 
studies  reflecting  a  process  conception  of  communication, 
which  consider  classes  of  data  in  addition  to  the  content  and 
frequency  of  disclosure  (Epting,  Suchman,  &  Barker,  1969). 
Variables  contributing  to  the  person's  style  of  communication 
and  paralinguistic  characteristics  of  verbal  productions  are 
treated  as  additional  sources  of  data.   The  concept  of 
self-disclosure  as  an  on-going  communication  process  has 
been  variously  termed  "experiencing"  (Gendlin  &  Tomlinson, 
1961),  "revealingness"  (Suchman,  1965),  and  "self-exploration" 
(Truax  &  Carkhuff,  1967),  with  respective  rating  scales 
developed  to  operationalize  the  process.   These  scales 
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were  in  part  derived  from  the  Process  Scale  (Rogers,  Walker, 
&  Rablen,  1960) ,  which  essentially  measures  the  degree  of 
self -exploration,  rigidity  of  concepts,  and  degree  of  imme- 
diate experiencing. 

The  Helpee  Self-Exploration  in  Interpersonal  Process 
Scale  (Carkhuff  &  Berenson,  1967)  frequently  used  in  research 
is  a  five-point  scale.   Self-exploration  in  interpersonal  pro- 
cess is  defined  at  Level  3  by  the  voluntary  introduction  by 
the  helpee  of  personally  relevant  material,  although  he  may 
do  so  in  a  mechanical  manner  without  the  demonstration  of 
emotional  involvement.   Below  Level  3,  the  helpee  either  does 
not  voluntarily  introduce  personally  relevant  material  or  re- 
sponds only  to  the  introduction  of  personally  relevant  mate- 
rial by  the  helper.   Above  the  3,  there  is  a  voluntary  intro- 
duction of  personally  relevant  material  by  the  helpee  with 
increasing  emotional  proximity. 

A  powerful  determiner  of  self-disclosure  is  the  willing- 
ness of  the  target-person  to  disclose  himself  to  the  indi- 
,  vidual  to  the  same  extent  that  he  expects  the  individual  to 
reveal  his  experience.   This  input-output  correlation  of 
revealingness  has  been  termed  the  "dyadic-effect"  (Jourard, 
1959) .   It  asserts  the  principle  that  "Disclosure  begets  dis- 
closure" (Jourard,  1964)  ,  with  disclosure  serving  both  as 
reinforcer  and  model.   The  dyadic-effect  has  been  demonstrated 
in  questionnaire  research  (Jourard  &  Lasakow,  1958;  Jourard  & 
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Landsman,  19  60;  Jourard  &  Richman,  196  3)  and  in  interview 
research  (Drag,  1968;  Jourard,  1968;  Jourard  &  Jaffee,  1970; 
Jourard  &  Resnick,  1970;  Matarazzo,  Wiens,  &  Saslow,  1965). 
Heller,  Davis,  and  Myers  (1966)  found  not  only  that  greater 
interviewer  activity  produced  higher  proportions  of  subject 
verbalization,  but  also  that  interviewer  silence  was  the 
most  verbally  inhibiting,  producing  the  least  interviewee 
talk  time. 

Similar  trends  have  been  found  in  small  groups. 
Himelstein  and  Kimbrough  (1963) ,  in  a  study  of  self-intro- 
ductions in  a  classroom  situation,  observed  that  the  order  in 
which  the  speaker  appears  in  relation  to  the  other  speakers 
is  significantly  related  to  the  amount  of  material  disclosed. 
Chittick  and  Himelstein  (1967)  have  examined  the  effects 
upon  the  amount  of  information  self-disclosed  by  individuals 
as  a  function  of  the  self-disclosing  behavior  of  confederates. 
They  found  that  naive  subjects  conform  to  standards  of  dis- 
closing behavior  presented  by  confederates  in  a  small  group. 
The  Ss  revealed  more  about  themselves  when  others  were  re- 
vealing more,  and  conversely,  revealed  less  when  others  did. 

There  are  some  conditions  under  which  an  individual  will 
disclose  in  a  more  unilateral  manner.   The  presence  of  helper- 
offered  therapeutic  conditions  facilitates  the  self-disclosing 
behavior  of  the  helpee.   Therapists  and  other  helpers  offering 
high  levels  of  E,  R,  G  (and  in  some  cases  accompanied  by 
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concreteness ,  immediacy,  and  confrontation)  elicit  greater 
depth  of  self-exploration  in  helpees  as  measured  by  process 
rating  scales  than  do  those  offering  low  conditions  (Anderson, 
1968;  Berenson,  Mitchell,  &  Moravec,  1968;  Carkhuff ,  1969a, 
1969b;  Carkhuff  &  Berenson,  1967;  Hountras  &  Anderson,  1969; 
Leitner,  1969;  Truax  &  Carkhuff,  1967). 

The  generality  of  the  findings  relating  the  core  con- 
ditions to  depth  of  self-exploration  has  been  investigated  by 
Shapiro,  Krauss,  and  Truax  (1969) .   They  studied  the  rela- 
tionship in  formally  non-therapeutic  encounters  between  levels 
of  perceived  E,  R,  and  G  received  from  significant  others 
and  the  amount  and  type  of  disclosure  given.  The  Ss  (30 
undergraduate  students,  39  male  police  applicants,  and  2  0 
day  hospital  patients)  rated  the  levels  of  conditions  they 
perceived  themselves  receiving  from  their  parents  and  two 
closest  friends  on  a  modified  Barrett-Lennard  inventory.   The 
Ss  reported  their  own  disclosures  of  both  positive  and  neg- 
ative affect  to  these  target-persons  with  respect  to  a  12- 
,item  scale.   The  findings  reveal  that  Ss  disclosed  themselves 
more  deeply  to  those  persons  offering  the  highest  perceived 
levels  of  facilitative  conditons. 

Several  studies  (Cannon  &  Pierce,  1968;  Holder,  Carkhuff, 
&  Berenson,  1967;  Piaget,  Berenson,  &  Carkhuff,  1967;  Truax 
&  Carkhuff,  1965)  demonstrate  the  differential  effects  of 
manipulating  helper-offered  conditions  of  E,  R,  and  G  (and 
to  some  extent  Concreteness)  upon  the  level  of  self-exploration 
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of  high-and  low-functioning  helpees.   The  depth  of  self- 
exploration  of  low  functioning  helpees  is  a  direct  function 
of  helper-offered  conditions,  whereas  for  high  functioning 
helpees,  the  depth  of  self-exploration  is  independent  of 
helper-offered  conditions.   In  related  research  (Jourard  & 
Resnick,  1970),  the  disclosure  patterns  of  low-disclosers 
were  dependent  upon  their  partners"  level  of  disclosure,  where- 
as high^disclosers  were  independent  of  their  partners'  level. 
Indeed,  the  helpee ' s  ability  to  be  openly  and  genuinely 
himself  in  his  relationship  with  the  helper  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  all  the  activities  he  can  engage  in.   This 
process  of  self-exploratory,  disclosing  behavior  has  been 
related  to  constructive  helpee  change  or  gain  in  numerous 
studies,  cited  by  Carkhuff  and  Berenson  (1967);  Rogers   (1962, 
1967)  ;  and  Truax  and  Carkhuff  (1967)  .   Successful  cases 
showed  significantly  more  self-exploration,  whereas  those 
characterized  by  low  levels  of  self-exploration  showed  less 
improvement . 

Jourard  (1958)  has  proposed  that  accurate  portrayal  of 
the  self  to  others  is  an  identifying  criterion  of  the  healthy 
personality.   He  describes  the  relationship  between  mental 
health  and  self-disclosure  as  curvilinear;  too  much  or  too 
little  disclosure  is  viewed  as  unhealthy.   Self-disclosure 
is  regarded  both  as  a  symptom  of  personality  health  and  at 
the  same  time,  a  means  of  achieving  healthy  personality 
(Jourard,  1959). 
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Non-verbal  communication.   In  the  communicative  process 
of  interpersonal  relationships,  the  variables  are  primarily 
dealt  with  by  participants  through  not  only  verbal,  but  also 
non-verbal  communicative  means.   Formal  non-verbal  variables 
have  been  found  to  be  quite  reliable  and  valid  factors  which 
strongly  affect  interview  behavior  (Matarazzo,  Wiens ,  & 
Saslow,  1965).   Rosenthal,  Fode,  Vikan-Kline,  and  Persinger 
(1964)  found  that  verbal  conditioning  is  neither  a  necessary 
condition  nor  a  necessary  augmenting  factor  in  the  operation 
of  the  Experimenter  outcome-bias  phenomenon,  underlining  the 
significance  of  the  mode  of  mediation  of  the  phenomenon. 

A  study  by  Davitz  and  Davitz  (1961)  demonstrates  that 
relatively  untrained  speakers  can  communicate  feelings 
reliably  by  content-free,  non-verbal  speech.   Ten  different 
feelings  were  expressed  by  reading  aloud  parts  of  the  alpha- 
bet.  Activity  levels  of  feeling  were  linearly  related  to 
speech  characteristics:  loudness,  pitch,  timbre,  and  rate. 

The  importance  of  nonlinguistic  (vocal  and  visual)  cues 
in  the  communication  of  affect  is  further  documented  by 
Shapiro  (1966) .   He  attempted  to  specify  between  judgments  of 
affect  in  verbal  and  non-verbal  channels.   Four  groups  of 
judges  observed  interviews  of  56  Ss  in  five-minute  segments. 
The  independent  variables  were  the  mode  of  presentation: 
audio-video,  video,  audio,  verbal  transcript.   Analysis  of 
correlations  between  the  channels  of  communication  suggests 
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that  verbal  (audio  and  transcript)  and  non-verbal  (video) 
cues  were  used  by  judges  having  access  to  audio-video. 
There  was  little  overlap  in  information  communicated  from 
verbal  and  non-verbal  sources.   The  intercorrelation  between 
video  and  audio  was  .11,  between  video  and  transcript  .02, 
between  audio  and  transcript  .64.   The  audio-video  ratings 
correlated  .38  with  transcript,  .54  with  audio,  and  .64 
with  video,  indicating  the  importance  of  nonlinguistics  in 
the  communication  of  affect. 

Training  Programs 

Three  major  trends  in  current  training  methodology  in 
the  helping  services  will  be  reviev/ed:   systematic,  inte- 
grated training  programs;  the  use  of  videotape  and  Inter- 
personal Process  Recall;  the  microcounseling  paradigm. 

Systematic,  integrated  training  programs.   Carkhuff 
(1971)  has  developed  a  "Systematic  Human  Relations  Training 
Model,"  translating  the  therapeutic  equation  into  a  human 
developmental  model.   A  basic  assumption  is  the  helping  pro- 
cesses and  their  training  programs  are  all  instances  of 
learning.   Carkhuff  (1971)  states: 

The  theme  of  systematic  human  resource  training 
is  skill  acquisition.   The  key  to  the  model  is 
the  systematic  expansion  of  the  quantity  and 
thus  quality  of  an  individual  trainee's  response 
repertoire  in  physical,  emotional,  and  intellec- 
tual spheres  of  functioning  [p. 4]. 
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The  model  has  its  roots  in  the  integrated  approach  to 
training  helpers  conceived  by  Carkhuff  and  Truax  (i955b) . 
An  attempt  was  made  to  translate  research  findings  and  theo- 
retical views  into  effective  practice  by  focusing  upon 
experiential  and  didactic  elements  concurrently  (Truax  & 
Carkhuff,  1967).   The  training  took  place  in  the  context  of 
a  relationship  where  the  trainer  provides  high  levels  of 
facilitative  conditions.   The  trainees  were  taught  didacti- 
cally with  the  process  rating  scales  developed  for  research. 
They  learned  discrimination  of  the  core  conditions  by  rating 
tapes,  then  formulating  their  own  responses  to  stimulated 
tape  segments  and  role-playing,  which  they  also  rated.   Fi- 
nally, their  interviews  with  clients  were  recorded  and  rated, 
providing  immediate  feedback. 

This  training  paradigm  effectively  employs  Rogers' 
(1962)  guidelines  for  training  programs,  which  suggest  empha- 
sis upon   interpersonal  experience  as  well  as  intellectual, 
and  critical  assessment  of  the  actual  behavioral  dynamics  of 
the  helping  relationships  formed. 

A  review  of  several  studies  (Truax  &  Carkhuff,  1967) 
using  the  integrated  didactic  and  experiential  approach 
strongly  indicates  that  trainees,  both  professional  and  para- 
professional,  can  be  brought  to  a  level  of  interpersonal 
skill  that  is: 
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1.  nearly  commensurate  with  that  of  highly 
experienced  and  effective  counselors; 

2.  significantly  above  that  of  post-practicum 
and  post-internship  trainees  in  counseling 
and  psychology  at  major  universities 
involved  in  doctoral  training; 

3.  effective  in  producing  significant  positive 
changes  in  mildly  and  severely  disturbed 
clients  on  a  variety  of  outcome  indexes. 

Comparative  studies  of  the  systematic,  integrated  approach 
to  other  training  programs  support  the  former  as  the  most 
effective  method  (Berenson,  Carkhuff,  &  Myrus ,  1966;  Pierce 
&  Drasgow,  1969;  Truax  &  Carkhuff,  1967). 

Programs  focusing  upon  discrimination  skills  alone  often 
fail  to  provide  their  trainees  with  experiences  necessary  to 
effectively  communicate  the  core  conditions  they  successfully 
learned  to  discriminate.   Research  has  indicated  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  ability  to  discriminate  and  the  ability  to  corny 
municate,  especially  at  lower  levels  (Carkhuff,  1969a,  1969b; 
Carkhuff,  Collingwood  &  Renz ,  1969).  These  results  are  con- 
sistent with  those  evaluating  graduate  training  programs 
(Carkhuff,  Kratochvil,  &  Friel,  1968)  where  the  traditional 
focus  is  upon  discrimination  training.   To  effect  differences 
in  communication  of  conditions,  training  must  emphasize  a 
behavioral  approach  which  provides  practice  in  communication. 
This  applies  to  training  programs  on  the  sensitivity  to  non- 
verbal cues  as  well  (Delaney  &  Heimann,  1966). 

There  are  two  significant  variables,  in  addition  to  the 
type  of  training  program  being  conducted,  which  help  determine 
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the  effectiveness  of  training:   the  level  of  interpersonal 
functioning  of  both  the  trainee  and  the  trainer  (Carkhuff , 
1971;  Tru.ix  &  Carkhuff,  1967).  The  lower  the  level  of  func- 
tioning of  the  trainee,  the   longer  the   training  by  a  high 
level  trainer  is  necessary.   A  trainer  functioning  below 
minimally  facilitative  levels  can  influence  growth  only  in 
those  functioning  below  him,  and  not  beyond  his  own  level  of 
functioning.  Exceptions  are  if  the  trainee  is  already  func- 
tioning at  Level  3,  and  self-sustaining,  or  if  the  inter- 
action is  modified  by  contextual  variables,  such  as  outside 
help  (Carkhuff,  1969c). 

Studios  on  both  lay  and  professional  trainees  (Pierce, 
Carkhuff,  &  Berenson,  1967;  Pierce  &  Schauble,  1970)  indi- 
cated that  trainees  of  high-level  supervisors 'change  positively 
and  significantly  on  the  facilitative  core  after  training, 
while  trainees  of  low-level  supervisors  did  not  change,  and 
in  fact  declined  slightly. 

Videotape  and  interpersonal  process  recall.   In  the  last 
decade,  there  has  been  increasing  use  of  videotape  equipment 
for  providing  audio-visual  feedback  beneficial  to  individual 
assessment  (Markey,  Fredrickson,  Johnson,  &  Julius,  1970). 
Landsman  and  Lane  (1963)  have  described  the  use  of  repeated 
visual  self-confrontation  in  enhancing  the  self-concept  of 
young  school  children.   Changes  in  self-perception  have  been 
found  to   accompany  the  viewing  of  their  videotaped  inter- 
views for  both  counselors-in-training  (Poling,  1968;  Walz  & 
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Johnston,  1963)  and  inpatients  in  a  mental  ward  (Boyd  & 
Sisnay,  1967;  Moore,  Chernell,  &   West,  1965).   In  the 
supervisory  process,  evidence  indicates  the  use  of  videotape 
feedback  enables  the  trainee  and  supervisor  to  pick  up 
non-verbal  cues  that  elicit  or  cause  reaction  from  the 
client  or  counselor,  cleirifying  the  dynamics  of  the  communi- 
cation process  (Ryan,  1969;  Schiff  &  Revich,  1964;  Suess, 
1966) .   Schauble  (1970b)  has  noted  that  to  the  extent  that 
the  helping  professions  are  interested  in  improving  inter- 
personal processes,  and  to  the  extent  that  they  investigate 
the  process,  the  videotape  recorder  may  prove  to  be  the 
most  valuable  technical  advance  made  to  date. 

Kagan,  Krathv;ohl,  and  Miller  (1963)  developed  a 
technique  in  stimulated  recall  methodology  called  Inter- 
personal Process  Recall  (IPR) .   Videotape  playback  provides 
participants  in  a  recently  concluded  dyadic  encounter 
with  maximum  cues  for  reliving  the  experience.   A  third 
person,  called  Interrogator  (or  Interviewer  or  Recall 
Worker)  encourages  the  participants  to  recall  feelings,  and 
interprets  their  behavior  at  significant  points,  calling 
attention  to  behavioral  dynamics. 

In  the  helping  relationship,  this  technique  has  been 
used  successfully  as  a  tool  for  accelerating  client  insight 
and  change,  when  the  counselor  is  actively  involved  in  the 
recall  process  (Kagan  et  al.,  1963;  Kagan,  Krathwohl  et  al., 
1967;  Resnikoff,  Kagan,  &  Schauble,  1969;  Schauble,  1970a). 
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A  variation  of  the  interrogator  role,  adding  the 
dimension  of  training  students  in  consultatior.  skills, 
has  been  termed  "micro-counseling-consultation"  (Wittmer  & 
Lister,  1970) .   Interviews  by  pre-practicum  counseling 
trainees  are  videotape  recorded.   Recall  sessions  are 
held  with  advanced  counseling  students,  enrolled  in  a 
course  on  consultation  procedures,  who  serve  as  recall 
workers.   The  recall  session  is  also  videotaped  and  monitored 
along  with  the  initial  counseling  session  to  monbers  of  both 
classes  in  an  adjacent  room.   This  second  interaction 
becomes  the  focus  of  further  recall  and  discussion. 

The  importance  of  the  presence  of  another  person, 
such  as  a  recall  worker  or  supervisor,  has  been  indicated 
by  Markey  et  al.  (1970)  ,  in  their  study  of  the  training 
impact  of  different  electronic  playback  techniques  (audio- 
video,  video,  audio,  or  no  playback)  on  the  performance 
of  student  counselors.   Two  20-minute  counseling  sessions 
were  interrupted  by  the  treatment.   The  results,  showing 
no  judged  differences  among  the  playback  treatment  groups, 
suggest  that  without  supervision,  the  trainee  may  have 
missed  behaviors  requiring  modification,  thus  limiting 
the  value  of  feedback  without  supervision. 

Microcounseling .   "Microcounseling"  is  a  video  method 
of  training  counselors  in  basic  skills  within  a  short 
period  of  time  (Ivey,  Normington,  Miller,  Morrill,  & 
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Haase,  1968) ,  by  breaking  counseling  into  small  units 

and  making  possible  immediate  direct  feedback  to  the  trainee. 

It  has  been  used  as  an  effective  training  procedure  for 

teaching  attending  behavior  (listening  to  the  helpee  both 

verbally  and  non-verbally) ,  reflection  of  feeling,  and 

summarization  of  feeling  to  three  groups  of  beginning 

counselors  (Ivey  et  al. ,  1968) .   Microcounseling  has 

also  been  used  successfully  with  paraprof essionals  (Haase  & 

DiMattia,  1970). 

The  training  paradigm  includes  the  following  steps, 
taking  approximately  one  to  two  hours:   a  5-minute  base 
line  session,  followed  by  instruction  and  feedback;  a 
second  5-minute  session  followed  by  instruction  and  feed- 
back; and  a  final  5-minute  session.   Instruction  includes 
both  written  manual  and  video  models,  with  discussion  by 
a  supervisor.   Feedback  is  provided  by  critical  viewing  of 
the  microcounseling  interview  and  of  role-playing,  introduced 
after  the  first  video  replay. 

The  training  process  is  designed  to  model  behavior 
and  reinforce  it  once  it  occurs  by  supervision.   An  advantage 
of  the  technique  is  the  interactive  quality,  requiring  the 
active  participation  by  the  trainee.   Ivey  et  al.  (1968) 
suggest  the  microcounseling  framework  as  a  vehicle  by  v/hich 
the  developmental  skills  of  interpersonal  functioning  may 
be  taught. 
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Higgins,  Ivey,  and  Uhleraann  (1970)  applied  the  microcounseling 
paradigm  to  the  counseling  process  itself,  ternii.ng  it 
"media  therapy. "   Couples  were  taught  skills  of  directness 
in  communication  in  three  groups  of  10  dyads  each.   Media 
therapy  was  compared  to  a  group  receiving  programiiiad  text 
and  video  models  alone,  with  no  supervisors  present  and 
no  video  feedback,  and  a  group  receiving  only  printed 
material.   The  group  receiving  media  therapy  consistently 
improved  with  respect  to  judges'  ratings  over  the  three 
trials,  demonstrating  it  to  be  the  most  effective  ineans 
of  training  for  direct,  mutual  communication. 

SxHnmary 

Research  has  demonstrated  the  potential  of  training 
paraprofessionals  in  facilitation  interpersonal  relation- 
ships.  The  lay  helper  who  is  a  mem±)er  of  the  helpee's 
peer  group  has  been  shown  to  have  particular  advantages 
in  establishing  helping  relationships  because  of  his 
status.   More  specifically,  in  the  university  setting, 
university  students  have  been  trained  to  help  their  peers 
in  both  academic  and  personal-social  areas. 

There  is  evidence  that  all  significant  human  encounters 
may  have  constructive  or  deteriorative  consequences.   The 
effective  interpersonal  processes  share  a  common  set  of 
conditions  that  are  conducive  to  facilitative  interpersonal 
relationships.   They  are  characterized  by  the  core  of 
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therapeutic  conditions  (Empathy,  Regard,  and  Genuineness), 
as  well  as  action-oriented  dimensions  such  as  Self-Dis- 
closure, iKonediaoy,  Confrontation,  and  Concreteness  of 
expression.   These  dimensions  have  been  operationalized 
on  process  rating  scales  and  related  to  indexes  of  positive 

helpee  change  and  gain. 

self-disclosure  is  the  process  of  making  the  self 
Known  to  others  and  coming  to  Know  one's  self  as  a  conseguence 
of  engaging  in  this  process.   Individuals  disclose  themselves 
through  both  verbal  and  non-verbal  means;  the  amount  of 
disclosure  is  dependent  upon  several  factors.   Self- 
disclosure  has  been  operationally  defined  on  process  rating 
scales  and  related  to  indexes  of  positive  helpee  change 
and  gain.   It  increases  as  the  levels  of  the  facilitative 
conditions  offered  in  a  relationship  increase. 

The  most  effective  brief  training  programs  for  training 
prospective  lay  and  professional  helpers  in  sKills  of 
facilitative  interpersonal  functioning  are  systematic, 
integrated  training  programs.   They  corvine  didactic  and 
experiential  elements,  focusing  upon  discrimination  and 

■   *^„„  of  facilitative  conditions.   A  basic  aspect 
communication  ot  taciiitai.j.v= 

of  the  training  is  the  structured  feedback,  which  is 
enhanced  by  the  use  of  videotape  equipment.   "Interpersonal 
Process  Recall"  and  "microcounseling"  are  two  techniques 
Which  have  been  developed  to  provide  imxaediate,  structured 
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audio-video  feedback  and  to  provide  insight  into  the 
behavioral  dynamics  of  highly  interactive  relationships. 

Implications  for  a  Training  Program 

The  most  effective  brief  training  program  for  teaching 
communication  skills  to  Student  Volunteers  (SV's)  is  one 
which  combines  didactic  and  experiential  elements  in  an 
integrated  program.   A  structured  approach  which  permits 
systematic  feedback  enables  the  trainee  to  learn  skills  most 
directly.   Carkhuff  (1969a)  has  stated  that  the  best  training 
program  is  one  which  trains  on  dimensions  which  have  been 
related  to  outcome  which  we  wish  to  influence.   In  a 
communication  skills  program,  these  dimensions  include 
the  two-parts  of  communication:   Self-Pis closure  and 
Facilitative  Responding.   The  interactive  nature  of  communi- 
cation must  also  be  underlined;  it  is  a  process  with 
two-way  influence.   The  behavioral  dynamics  of  inter- 
personal functioning  need  to  be  clarified  for  both  the 
discloser  and  the  facilitative  responder,  in  order  to 
teach  effective  communication  skills. 

Most  training  has  emphasized  the  facilitative  responder 
or  helper  role  in  communication.   There  have  been  some 
studies  which  use  the  systematic  training  paradigm  as 
treatment  (Carkhuff,  1969a,  1969b,  1971;  Pierce  &  Drasgow, 
1968)  ,  where  helpees  are  themselves  directly  taught 
facilitative  responding.   In  a  study  using  university 
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counseling  center  clients,  Pierce,  Schauble,  and  Wilson 
(1971)  applied  systematic  training  in  a  group  setting  to 
teach  helpees  both  helper  (empathy)  and  five  dimensions 
of  helpee  behavior.   Comparisons  with  a  traditional  therapy 
group  show  both  groups  improving  on  indexes  of  helpee  gain, 
with  the  training-treatment  group  accelerating  helpee 
growth  on  both  helper  and  helpee  dimensions. 

The  relationship  between  helpee  and  helper  behaviors 
has  been  demonstrated  in  research  (Holder  et  al.,  1967; 
Piaget  et  al.,  1967).   There  is  a  direct  relationship  between 
the  level  of  facilitative  conditions  offered  by  Ss  when 
cast  as  helpers  and  the  level  of  self-exploration  they 
attain  as  clients.   Those  persons  functioning  at  higher 
levels  of  conditions  also  explore  themselves  at  higher  levels. 
Furthermore,  with  respect  to  aspects  of  non-verbal,  emo- 
tional communication,  three  variables  are  positively  and 
significantly  related: 

1.  ability  to  identify  others'  expressions  of  feelings 

2.  ability  to  express  feelings  to  others 

3.  ability  to  identify  one's  own  expressions  of  feelings. 

(Davitz  &  Davitz,  1961) 
That  is,  discrimination,  and  both  aspects  of  communication 
(disclosing  and  facilitative  responding)  are  interrelated. 
The  proposed  program  goes  beyond  earlier  training  programs  by 
attempting  to  train  SV's  in  discrimination  and  communication 
of  both  aspects  of  interpersonal  relating  (disclosing  and 
facilitative  responding) . 


CHAPTER  III 


DESIGN  AND  METHODOLOGY 


Design 

The  communication  skills  program  developed  in  this 
study  goes  beyond  the  traditional  systematic,  integrated 
training  paradigm  (Carkhuff,  1969a,  1969b,  1971;  Truax  & 
Carkhuff,  1967)  reviewed  in  Chapter  II.   Videotape  was  in- 
troduced, along  with  microcounseling  and  interpersonal 
process  recall  methodology,  to  provide  immediate  feedback 
with  respect  to  verbal  and  nonverbal  communication.   The 
stimulus  value  of  both  the  discloser  and  the  facilitative 
responder  was  explored  with  the  goal  of  teaching  more 
direct  and  effective  communication.   A  treatment  group 
teaching  communication  skills  with  additional  self-disclosure 
training  was  compared  to  a  group  receiving  communication 
skills  training  alone,  and  to  a  group  receiving  no  training. 

The  research  paradigm  employed  a  pre-post  test  control 
group  design  (Campbell  &  Stanley,  1967).   The  initial  inter- 
views provided  measures  of  baseline  functioning  for  as- 
certaining the  degree  of  behavior  change  resulting  from 
different  treatments.   A  schematic  representation  of  the 
design  is  presented  in  Figure  3.1. 
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Figure  3.1:   Design 


The  importance  of  the  control  group  lies  in  the  ade- 
quate accounting  for  variables  presumed  to  be  relevant.   In 
order  to  control  for  the  motivational  factors  implicit  in  Ss 
who  are  volunteers,  the  Control  group  proper  was  in  fact  a 
delayed  treatment  group,  made  up  of  Ss  who  expected  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  training  program,  but  whose  treatment  was 
delayed  until  after  post- test  measures  were  obtained.   The 
use  of  the  delayed  treatment  group  to  control  for  motiva- 
tional factors  has  been  described  by  Rogers  and  Dymond 
(1954) . 

In  addition  to  the  type  of  treatment  implemented,  the 
level  of  interpersonal  functioning  of  the  trainer  and  trainee 
are  two  variables  which  affect  the  constructive  or  destruc- 
tive effects  of  a  training  program.   The  variance  due  to  the 
trainers  was  controlled  by  using  the  same  trainers  across 
treatments.   The  effect  of  the  trainees'  level  of  functioning 
was  controlled  by  randomizing  assignment  to  treatment  groups. 
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Sample 

Experimental  subjects.   The  4  5  female  undergraduate 
students  selected  as  experimental  Ss  were  participants  in  the 
Student  Volunteer  program  at  the  University  of  Florida.   The 
training  program  was  offered  to  the  Volunteers  in  two  resi- 
dence halls  through  the  University  Counseling  Center.   The 
Ss  were  randomly  assigned  to  two  treatment  groups  or  to  the 
delayed  treatment  control  group.   They  were  notified  of  their 
group  assignment  by  letter  (see  Appendix  I) .   There  were  15 
members  in  each  of  the  three  groups , 

Standard  clients.   Early  studies  of  training  and  treat- 
ment used  actual  clients  for  post-testing  results  (Carkhuff 
&  Truax,  1965a,  1965b) .   But  the  potential  dangers  for  cli- 
ents in  the  pre-testing  interviews  led  to  the  use  of  standard 
clients  or  helpees.   Standard  helpees  are  often  trained 
graduate  or  undergraduate  students,  instructed  to  explore 
problems  that  are  meaningful  for  them,  while  the  prospective 
helper  is  cast  in  the  helping  role,  given  the  set  to  be  as 
helpful  as  possible  with  the  problem  presented. 

The  use  of  the  coached  client  has  been  advocated  by 
some  researchers  (Whiteley  &  Jakubowski,  1970).   The  client 
is  asked  to  play  a  specific  role  consistently,  over  many 
interviews  with  different  helpers.   Sometimes  he  is  asked  to 
make  a  certain  number  of  definitive  statements  or  to  display 
certain  affect,  regardless  of  its  appropriateness  to  the 
counseling  situation.   Structuring  the  interview  and  using 
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carefully  trained  clients  helps  to  control  variables,  but 
at  the  possible  expense  of  "reality."   Kagan  (1970)  suggests 
that  coached  clients  offer  one  set  of  conditions,  while  real 
(or  standard)  clients  offer  another,  each  with  their  own 
merits.   He  indicates  the  use  of  coached  clients  if  nearly 
identical  client  behaviors  are  needed  to  measure  small 
differences.   Since  this  v;as  not  the  case  for  the  purposes 
of  this  study,  standard  clients  were  used. 

The  precedent  for  employing  standard  clients  has  been 
established  in  research  assessing  the  effects  of  training 
and  treatment  (Berenson,  Carkhuff,  &  Myrus,  1966;  Carkhuff, 
Kratochivil,  &  Friel,  1968;  Pierce,  Carkhuff,  &  Berenson, 
1967).   Carkhuff  (1969a)  has  stated  "if  the  conditions  are 
available,  casting  prospective  helpers  in  the  helping  role 
appears  to  be  the  preferred  method  of  assessing  communica- 
tion [p. 105]."   Undergraduate  students  enrolled  in  beginning 
psychology  and  education  classes  at  the  University  of 
Florida  were  selected  as  "interview  partners"  for  the  SV's, 
for  pre-  and  post-testing  purposes.   They  were  similar  to  the 
SV's  in  characteristics  such  as  sex,  age,  year  in  school. 

Trainers.   The  training  in  the  communication  skills  pro- 
grams was  conducted  by  two  counseling  center  staff  members. 
The  male  trainer  recently  completed  his  Ph.D.  degree  in 
counseling  psychology;  the  female  trainer  (and  investigator) 
had  completed  all  the  requirements  but  dissertation  for  the 
Ph.D.  degree  in  counselor  education.   Both  trainers  had  been 
found  to  be  functioning  beyond  the  minimal  level  of  facilita- 
tive  interpersonal  functioning  in  previous  research. 
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The  trainers  were  aware  of  the  research  hypotheses  and 
which  Ss  were  assigned  to  which  treatment  group,  due  to  the 
obvious  differences  in  procedure.   However,  random  assign- 
ment to  groups  and  reliance  of  their  professional  attitudes 
should  have  diminished  any  biased  effects.   Furthermore, 
using  the  same  trainers  for  both  treatment  groups  had  the 
advantage  of  assuring  equality  of  trainer  skill  and  back- 
ground across  treatments.   Neither  trainer  was  used  as  a 
judge  for  pre-  or  post-test  rating. 

Description  of  Experimental  Procedure 

For  pre-test  purposes,  all  45  Ss  were  randomly  assigned 
to  dyads,  where  their  partners  were  selected  from  a  pool 
of  same-sexed  standard  clients.   In  a  counterbalanced  design, 
half  of  the  experimental  Ss  played  the  role  of  Helpers  in  the 
first  15-minute  interview,  and  after  changing  partners, 
played  the  role  of  Helpee  in  the  second  15-minute  interview. 
The  order  for  role-playing  was  reversed  for  the  other  half. 
The  Ss  were  instructed  to  be  as  helpful  as  possible  (Helper) 
or  to  explore  meaningful  problem  areas  as  deeply  as  they 
wished  (Helpee) ,  depending  on  the  role  played  (see  Appendix 
G). 

The  interviews  were  audiotape  recorded.   Pre-test 
measures  were  obtained  the  week  prior  to  the  experimental 
treatment.   Post-test  measures  were  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner  the  week  following  the  experimental  treatment.   The 
Ss  were  randomly  assigned  to  one  of  three  groups: 
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Group  I ;   Communication  Skills  with.  Additional  Self- 
Disclosure  Training 

Group  II;   Communication  Skills  Training  Alone 

Group  III;   Delayed  Treatment  Control  Group  (No  Training) . 

Experimental  Treatment  Programs 

The  training  was  divided  into  three  sessions,  over  a 

four -week  period.   Each  session  lasted  approximately  four 

hours . 

Group  I;   Communication  Skills  with  Additional  Self- 
Disclosure  Training 

Session  1.   The  theme  of  the  first  session  was  an 

Introduction  to  Effective  Communication 
Skills .   The  two-part  model  of  communica- 
tion was  discussed,  emphasizing  the  roles 
of  the  Discloser  and  the  Facilitative 
Responder.   The  following  schedule  was 
followed  in  the  development  of  the  theme: 

1.  Introduction  and  brief  didactic  discus- 
sion of  two-part  model  of  communication, 
with  audio  and  live  models  demonstrating 
effective  and  ineffective  communication. 

2.  Introduction  of  simplified  rating  scales 
(see  Appendix  H)  with  three  levels; 
interchangeable,  additive  and  detractive 
responses;  using  the  scales  to  rate 
audiotape  segments  of  disclosures  and 
facilitative  responding;  group  discus- 
sion of  ratings . 

3.  Individuals  responding  to  stimulated 
audiotape  segments,  with  ratings,  group 
discussion,  and  feedback. 

4.  Break  into  dyads  for  practicing  communi- 
cation skills. 

5.  Return  to  group  for  general  discussion 
and  summary. 

6.  Homework  assignment  (see  Appendix  C) . 
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Session  2.   The  theme  of  the  second  session  was  the 
Introduction  to  Videotape  and  Non-Verbal 
Communication .   The  following  schedule  was 
followed  in  the  development  of  the  theme: 

1.  Re-cap  Session  1;  introduction  and  brief 
didactic  discussion  of  videotape  and 
non-verbal  communication,  with  live 
models . 

2.  Exposure  to  videotape  with  affective 
exercises . 

3.  Exercises  in  non-verbal  communication, 
feedback,  and  discussion. 

4.  Introduction  to  IPR,  with  live  models, 
and  group  participation  in  recall. 

5.  General  discussion  and  summary. 

6.  Homework  assignment  (see  Appendix  D) . 


Section  3.   The  theme  of  the  third  session  was  the 

continued  use  of  IPR  and  microcounseling 
techniques.   Microcounseling  focused  upon 
situations  relevant  to  the  SV  in  the  resi- 
dence halls.   The  following  schedule  was 
followed  in  the  development  of  the  theme: 

1.  Re-cap  of  Session  2;  discussion  of 
themes . 

2.  Introduction  to  microcounseling,  with 
IPR,  break  into  small  groups  for  role- 
playing  and  recall.   Use  of  videotape 
rotated  for  all  groups. 

3.  Large  group  discussion. 

4.  Relating  skills  learned  to  issues 
facing  SV's,  role-playing. 

5.  Summary. 
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r-v^np  TT:   Communication  Skills  Training  Alone 

The  treatment  was  essentially  the  same  as  for 
Group  I,  with  two  exceptions: 

(1)   Although  the  communication  model  presented 
was  two-part,  focus  was  upon  Facilitative 
Responding  in  all  sessions.   For  example, 
recall  focused  on  the  helper  rather  than  on 
both  helper  and  helpee;  there  was  no  specific 
training  in  Self-Disclosure  alone. 

(2)   The  homework  assignments  were  different  from 
those  of  Group  I,  but  taking  the  same  amount 
of  time  (for  homework  assignment  for  Group 
II,  Session  1,  see  Appendix  E;  for  homework 
assignment  for  Group  II,  Session  2,  see 
Appendix  F) . 

Group  III:   No  Treatment 

Participants  in  Group  III  participated  in  pre-  and 
post-testing  only;  they  received  no  treatment.   At  the 
conclusion  of  the  experiment,  they  received  communica- 
tion skills  training. 

Instruments 

TWO  measures  were  used  as  criteria  in  this  study:   1) 
the  Helpee  Self-Exploration  in  Interpersonal  Processes 
scale  (Carkhuff,  1969b)  and  2)  the  Gross  Ratings  of  Facili- 


tative  Interpers 


onal  Functioning  Scale  (Carkhuff,  1969d) . 
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The  Helpee  Self-Exploration  in  Interpersonal  Processes 
Scale.   The  Helpee  Self-Exploration  in  Interpersonal  Processes 
Scale  Cpx)  is  a  five-level  process  rating  scale,  ranging 
from  the  lov/est  possible  score  of  one  to  the  highest  possible 
score  of  five  (see  Appendix  A) .   The  scale  is  derived  in  part 
from  the  Measurement  of  Depth  of  Intrapersonal  Exploration 
(Truax  &  Carkhuff,  1967),  which  has  been  validated  in  exten- 
sive process  and  outcome  research  on  counseling  and  psycho- 
therapy (Carkhuff  &  Berenson,  1967;  Truax  &  Carkhuff,  1965a, 
1965b,  1967).   The  present  scale  represents  a  systematic 
attempt  to  reduce  ambiguity  and  increase  reliability  (Cark- 
huff, 1969b). 

The  Gross  Ratings  of  Facilitative  Interpersonal  Func- 
tioning Scale.   The  initial  core  of  therapeutic  conditions 
has  been  expanded,  with  additional  dimensions  also  found  to 
be  significant  variables  in  the  helping  relationship  (see 
Chapter  II) .   Five-level  process  rating  scales  have  been 
developed  for  each  of  these  dimensions  (E,  R,  G,  Concrete- 
ness,  Self-Disclosure,  Immediacy  and  Confrontation)  by 
Carkhuff  (1969b) .   However,  the  large  number  of  ratings 
resulting  has  been  found  unwieldy.   There  has  been  a  trend 
toward  reporting  the  modal  or  average  ratings  on  the  various 
scales  as  a  score  described  as  "overall"  level  of  facilita- 
tive functioning  (Carkhuff,  1969a,  1969b;  Collingwood, 
1969). 
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Research  findings  indicate  that  the  level  of  functioning 
across  all  the  facilitative  interpersonal  dimensions  is  very 
similar  for  both  high  and  low  functioning  helpers  and  helpees . 
For  example,  if  a  helper  is  functioning  at  moderate  levels  on 
E,  he  tends  to  function  at  the  same  level  on  all  the  other 
process  dimensions  (Pierce  &  Schauble,  1970;  Rogers,  1962). 

These  findings  are  supported  by  a  factor  analytic  study 
involving  all  of  the  interacting  conditions  of  E,  R,  G, 
Self-Disclosure,  and  Concreteness  taken  together,  performed 
to  find  out  if  they  share  any  significant  common  variance 
which  may  underlie  the  total  therapeutic  effort  (Muehlberg, 
Pierce,  & Drasgow,  1969).   The  rated  facilitative  conditions 
are  intercorrelated  both  positively  and  substantially,  as 
indicated  in  Table  3.1  A  single,  major  factor  accounts  for 
practically  all  of  the  observed  correlations  among  the  obtained 
facilitative  conditions.   Therapists  high  on  one  facilitative 
dimension  are  high  on  all  facilitative  dimensions,  and  vice 
versa. 

The  Gross  Ratings  of  Facilitative  Interpersonal  Func- 
tioning Scale  CGIF)  is  a  five-level  process  rating  scale, 
ranging  from  the  lowest  possible  score  of  one  to  the  highest 
possible  score  of  five  (see  Appendix  B) .   A  description  of 
facilitative  interpersonal  functioning  is  provided,  which 
includes  both  the  facilitative  responding  and  action- 
oriented  dimensions  of  the  helping  relationship.   Ratings 
are  made  on  a  Likert-type  scale,  where  Level  3  is  defined  as 
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TABLE  3.1:   INTERCORRELATIONf'  AMONG  EMPATHY  (E)  ,  REGARD  (R)  , 
GENUINENESS  (G),  CONCRETENESS  (C) ,  AND  SELF- 
DISCLOSURE  (SD) 


SD 


(Muehlberg,  Pierce,  &  Drasgov-,  1969) 
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communicating  all  conditions  at  a  miniirially  facilitative 
level.   Ratings  below  Level  3  reflect  the  degree  to  which  some 
or  all  of  the  conditions  are  absent;  ratings  above  Level  3 
reflect  the  degree  to  which  they  are  present. 

Rate-rerate  reliabilities  of  the  GIF  have  been  re- 
ported as  high  as  .95,  with  inter-rater  reliability  .89 
(Carkhuff ,  1969d) .   Validity  of  the  individual  scales  from 
which  the  GIF  is  derived  has  been  established  in  several 
studies  relating  the  scales  to  various  measures  of  positive 
helpee  change  or  gain  (Carkhuff,  1969a,  1969b;  Carkhuff  & 
Berenson,  1967;  Truax  &  Carkhuff,  1967).   The  GIF  has  also 
been  related  to  positive  helpee  change  or  gain,  as  well  as 
the  successful  prediction  of  degree  of  change  and  final 
level  of  functioning  of  trainees  (Carkhuff,  1969a,  1969b, 
1969d). 

Rating  Process  Scales 

Segment  size  and  location.   Since  the  therapeutic  con- 
ditions should  be  operative  and  manifest  at  every  point  in 
therapy,  major  sampling  concern  is  to  sample  at  points  that 
would  be  representative  of  the  entire  interaction  (Kiesler, 
1966)  .   Carkhuff  (1969b)  suggests  either  random  sampling  or 
stratified  time  sampling  for  obtaining  segment  location, 
although  evidence  has  been  presented  against  the  validity 
of  random  sampling  (Kiesler,  Klein,  &  Mathieu,  1965) . 

Kie'sler,  Mathieu,  and  Klein  (1964)  compared  the  effect 
of  varying  segment  lengths,  ranging  from  2  to  16  minutes  on 
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ratings  of  a  dimension  of  client  process.   They  found  inter- 
rater  and  rate-rerate  reliability  on  ratings  not  affected 
by  segment  length.   Furthermore,  the  discriminating  power  of 
the  ratings  were  independent  of  segment  length,  and  with  no 
significant  difference  in  the  range  of  ratings. 

Although  Therapist-Patient-Therapist  samples  have 
not  been  found  more  accurate  than  Patient-Therapist-Patient  in 
predicting  outcome  (Truax,  1966)  ,  PTP  excerpts  are  considered 
preferable  because  they  allow  assessment  of  both  the  helper's 
degree  of  responsiveness  and  its  effect  upon  the  helpee 
(Carkhuff,  1969b). 

In  keeping  with  the  research  findings,  two  3-minute 
segments  were  taken  from  each  15-minute  interview,  around  the 
first-third  and  second-third  points  in  time.   Each  sample 
included  a  PTP  interaction.   The  segments  were  then  coded 
and  randomly  ordered  and  submitted  for  judges'  ratings. 

Validity  of  independent  judges'  ratings.   The  validity  of 
independent  judges'  ratings  has  received  support  from  several 
studies.   Hansen,  Moore,  and  Carkhuff  (1968)  found  no 
significant  correlation  between  client  ratings  and  independent 
judges'  ratings  of  levels  of  facilitative  conditions  offered 
by  the  counselor.   Client  ratings  were  unrelated  (r=.19) 
to  change  in  self-concept  measures,  whereas  judges'  ratings 
were  significantly  related  (r=.86).   The  findings  support  a 
study  by  Truax  (1966)  that  patient  perceptions  of  therapist- 
offered  conditions  tend  to  be  less  predictive  of  outcome  than 
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objective  tape  ratings.   Kiesler  (1966)  found  that  therapists' 
ratings  of  the  conditions  they  offered  diverged  from  those  of 
both  clients  and  independent  judges;  however,  the  latter 's 
ratings  of  the  level  of  therapeutic  conditions  offered  cor- 
related with  process  measures. 

Selection  and  training  of  judges.   Research  on  the 
selection  of  raters  suggests  that  both  rater  level  of  func- 
tioning and  experience  are  significant  sources  of  effect  for 
discrimination  scores  (Cannon  &  Carkhuff,  1969).   However, 
the  naive-experience  continuum  of  the  raters  is  not  as  criti- 
cal as  the  level  of  functioning  on  relevant  dimensions  of 
the  prospective  raters  (Shapiro,  1968).   Indeed,  Carkhuff 
(1969b)  states  that  persons  functioning  below  Level  3  would 
not  be  capable  of  accurate  ratings. 

Two  judges  v;ere  selected  as  raters  from  a  pool  of  gradu- 
ate students  in  counseling  and  psychology  for  the  UK   and 
GIF  scales  respectively.   They  were  themselves  functioning  at 
minimal  levels  of  facilitative  interpersonal  functioning, 
ascertained  from  independent  ratings  of  their  own  tapes  as 
helpers.   The  training  of  the  raters  was  conducted  by  a  Uni- 
versity Counseling  Center  staff  member  who  is  experienced  in 
using  the  process  scales,  and  who  is  himself  functioning  at 
high  levels  on  these  instruments.   The  training  tapes  included 
helping  situations  similar  to  those  which  were  encountered  in 
the  actual  study.   Inter-rater  reliability  was  calculated  by 
the  analysis  of  variance  method  estimating  reliability  of 
measurements  (Winer,  1962) . 
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Analysis  of  the  Data 

The  three  dependent  variables  in  the  study  were  Facili- 
tative  Responding y  He Ipee-D is closure,  and  Self-Disclosure. 
The  Facilitative  Responding  measures  were  obtained  from  the 
GIF  scale  ratings.   The  Helpee-Disclosure  measures  were 
obtained  from  the  DX  scale  ratings  in  the  interview  where  the 
Ss  acted  as  Helpers;  the  measures  of  Self -Disclosure  were 
obtained  from  the  DX  scale  ratings  in  the  interview  where  the 
Ss  acted  as  Helpees.   According  to  the  split-plot  design  with 
repeated  measures  described  by  Kirk  (1968,  p.  245)  a  two-way 
analysis  of  variance  was  performed  across  the  three  groups 
for  each  dependent  variable. 

Null  Hypotheses 

Ho, :   There  will  be  no  systematic  interaction  effects 
between  treatment  and  time  of  testing  among  the 
three  groups  with  respect  to  Facilitative 
Responding . 

Ho-:  There  will  be  no  systematic  interaction  effects 
between  treatment  and  time  of  testing  among  the 
three  groups  with  respect  to  Helpee-Disclosure . 

Ho^:   There  will  be  no  systematic  interaction  effects 
between  treatment  and  time  of  testing  among 
the  three  groups  with  respect  to  Self -Disclosure. 


CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DATA 


In  this  chapter  an  analysis  of  the  data  is  presented 
based  on   the  methodology  and  statistical  procedures  described 
in  Chapter  III.   Tape-recordings  of  interviews  in  which 
Ss  role-played  both  Helper  and  Helpee  were  obtained  before 
and  after  the  three  experimental  treatment  programs. 
Trained  judges  rated  two  3-minute  excerpts  from  each  role- 
playing  interview  using  the  Gross  Ratings  of  Facilitative 
Interpersonal  Functioning  Scale  (GIF)  and  the 
Helpee  Self-Exploration  in  Interpersonal  Processes  Scale 
(DX). 

Rater  Reliability 

The  procedure  used  to  determine  rater  reliability 
between  the  judges  v;as  the  analysis  of  variance  method 
estimating  reliability  of  measurements  described  by  Winer 
(1962,  p. 124).   The  analysis  was  carried  out  separately 
for  each  instrument  used,  employing  the  ratings  taken  from 
pre- treatment  interviews. 

The  rater  reliability  of  the  average  rating  obtained  for 
the  two  judges  using  the  GIF  scale  was  r=.91  (Table  4.1) 
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TABLE  4.1:   ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE:   RATER-RELIABILITY  ON  THE 
GROSS  RATINGS  OF  INTERPERSONAL  FUNCTIONING  SCALE 
(HELPERS) 


Source  of  Variation 

SS 

df 

MS 

Between  People 

10.831 

44 

.246 

Within  People 

1.000 

45 

.022 

Between  Judges 

.011 

1 

Residual 

.989 

44 

Total 

11.831 

89 

r=.91 
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in  interviews  where  the  Ss  acted  as  Helpers.   The  rater 
reliability  obtained  for  the  two  judges  using  the  DX 
scale  was  r=.98  (Table  4.2)  in  interviev/s  where  the  Ss 
acted  as  Helpers,  and  r=.9  6  (Table  4.3)  in  interviews 
where  Ss  were  Helpees. 

Evaluation  of  the  Experimental 
Treatment  Programs 

The  three  dependent  variables  in  this  study  v/ere 
Facilitative  Responding  (FR) ,  Helpee-Disclosure  (HD) ,  and 
Self -Disclosure  (SD)  .   The  measures  of  FR  and  HD  \\?ere 
obtained  in  the  interviev/s  where  the  Ss  acted  as  Helpers 
from  ratings  on  the  GIF  and  DX  scales  respectively.   The 
measures  of  SD  were  obtained  in  the  interviev;s  where  the 
Ss  acted  as  Helpees  from  ratings  on  the  DX  scale.   For  each 
dependent  variable,  a  two-way  analysis  of  variance  with 
repeated  measures  was  performed  across  the  three  groups  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  treatment  programs. 

The  means  and  standard  deviations  of  pre-treatment, 
post-treatment,  and  difference  scores  for  the  three  groups 
with  respect  to  FR,  HD  and  SD  are  presented  in  Tables 
4.4,  4.6  and  4.8.   The  results  of  the  analyses  are  presented 
in  Tables  4.5,  4.7  and  4.9.   With  2  and  44  degrees  of 
freedom,  an  F  value  of  3.22  was  necessary  to  reject  the 
null  hypotheses  of  no  differences  among  treatment  groups 
at  the  .05  level  of  confidence. 
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TABLE  4.2:   ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE:   RATER-RELIABILITY  ON  THE 
HELPEE  SELF-EXPLORATION  IN  INTERPERSONAL  PRO- 
CESSES SCALE  (HELPEES) 


Source  of  Variation 

SS 

df 

MS 

Between  People 
Within  People 

Between  Judges 

Residual 

50.600 
1.000 
.003 
.997 

44 
45 
1 
44 

1.15 
.022 

Total 

51.600 

89 

r=.98 
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TABLE  4.3:   ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE:   RATER-RELIABILITY  ON  THE 
HELPEE  SELF-EXPLORATION  IN  INTERPERSONAL  PRO- 
CESSES SCALE  (HELPERS) 


Source  of  Variation 

SS 

df 

MS 

Between  People 

37.247 

44 

.847 

Within  People 

1.500 

45 

.033 

Between  Judges 

.011 

1 

Residual 

1.489 

44 

Total 

38.747 

89 

r=.96 
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TABLE  4.4:   MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  PRE -TREATMENT, 
POST-TREATMENT,  AND  DIFFERENCE  SCORES  OF 
FACILITATIVF  RESPONDING 


GROUP  I 

GROUP  II 

GROUP  III 

Pre-treatment 

Mean 

1.68 

1.72 

1.63 

S.D. 

.35 

.38 

.34 

Post- treatment 

Mean 

2.13 

1.89 

1.73 

S.D. 

.79 

.48 

.41 

Difference 

Mean 

.45 

.17 

.10 

S.D. 

.79 

.57 

.38 

TABLE  4.5:   TWO-WAY  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  WITH  REPEATED 
MEASURES:   FACILITATIVE  RESPONDING 


Source  of  Variation 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

Between  Subjects 

44 

A  (treatments) 

76.05 

2 

38.03 

1, 

.33 

Subj .  w.  groups 

1205.17 

42 

28.69 

Within  Subjects 

45 

B  (pre-post) 

128.63 

1 

128.63 

7, 

.00* 

AB 

51.46 

2 

25.73 

1, 

.40 

BxSubj .  w.  groups 

772.24 

42 

18.39 

*p<.05 
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TABLE  4  6:   MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  PRE-TREATMENT , 
POST-TREATMENT,  AND  DIFFERENCE  SCORES  OF  HELPEE- 
DISCLOSURE 


GROUP  I 

GROUP  II 

GROUP  III 

Pre-treatment 

Mean 

2.47 

2.56 

2.24 

S.D. 

.73 

.79 

.73 

Post- treatment 

Mean 

2.78 

2.79 

2.31 

S.D. 

.60 

.83 

.61 

Difference 

Mean 

.31 

.23 

.07 

S.D. 

1.01 

1.02 

.84 

TABLE  4.7:   TWO-WAY  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  WITH  REPEATED 
MEASURES:   HELPEE-DISCLOSURE 


Source  of  Variation 


Between  Subjects 

A  (treatments) 
Subj .  w.  groups 

Within  Subjects 

B  (pre-post) 

AB 

BxSubj.w.  groups 


SS 


281.62 
2424.36 


90.36 

22.01 

1941.72 


df 


44 
2 

42 

45 

1 

2 

42 


MS 


140.81 
57.72 


90.36 
11.01 
46.23 


2.44 


1.95 
0.24 
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TABLE  4.8:   MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  PRE-TREATMENT , 
POST-TREATMENT,  AND  DIFFERENCE  SCORES  OF  SELF- 
DISCLOSURE 


GROUP 

I 

GROUP  II 

GROUP  III 

Pre- treatment 

Mean 

2.56 

2.27 

2.15 

S.D. 

.72 

.60 

.58 

Post- treatment 

Mean 

2.86 

2.39 

2.52 

S.D. 

.65 

.62 

.72 

Difference 

Mean 

.30 

.12 

.37 

S.D. 

.76 

.80 

.78 

TABLE  4.9 


TWO-WAY  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  WITH  REPEATED 
MEASURES:   SELF-DISCLOSURE 


Source  of  Variation 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

Between  Subjects 

44 

A  (treatments) 

280, 

,63 

2 

140.32 

2.59 

Sub.  w.  groups 

2274. 

.98 

42 

54.17 

Within  Subjects 

45 

B  (pre-post) 

159. 

.70 

1 

159.70 

5.25* 

AB 

24. 

.72 

2 

12.36 

0.41 

BxSub j .  w.  groups 

1276. 

.42 

42 

30.39 

*p<.05 
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The  null  hypotheses  tested  and  the  results  of  the 
analyses  were  as  follows: 

Hoi:   There  will  be  no  systematic  interaction  effects 
between  treatment  and  time  of  testing  among 
the  three  groups  with  respect  to  Facilitative 
Responding. 
Inspection  of  Table  4.5  indicates  an  F  value  exceeding 
3.22  for  pre-  to  post-treatment  differences  within  subjects 
for  FR.   However,  since  the  interaction  did  not  reach 
statistical  significance,  it  was  not  possible  to  determine 
which  treatment  groups  contributed  most  to  this  effect. 
Therefore  null  hypothesis  1  was  accepted. 
Null  hypothesis  2  was  as  follows: 

H02:   There  will  be  no  systematic  interaction  effect 
between  treatment  and  time  of  testing  among 
the  three  groups  with  respect  to  Helpee- 
Disclosure. 
inspection  of  Table  4.7  indicates  that  all  values  of 
F  are  less  than  3.22  for  HD.   Therefore  null  hypothesis 
2  was  accepted. 

Null  hypothesis  3  was  as  follows: 

H03:   There  will  be  no  systematic  interaction  effects 
between  treatment  and  time  of  testing  among  the 
three  groups  with  respect  to  Self-Disclosure, 
inspection  of  Table  4.9  indicates  an  F  value  exceeding 
3.22  for  pre-  to  post-treatment  differences  within  subjects 
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for  SD.   However,  since  the  interaction  did  not  reach 
statistical  significance,  it  was  not  possible  to  determine 
which  treatment  group  contributed  most  to  this  effect. 
Therefore  null  hypothesis  3  was  accepted. 

Discussion 

It  is  not  possible  to  conclude  from  the  analysis  of 
the  data  that  any  one  treatment  group  demonstrated  greater 
effectiveness  as  a  training  program  in  communication  skills, 
despite  the  fact  that  there  were  significant  pre-  to  post- 
treatment  gains  across  groups  for  FR  and  SD.   Kirk  (1968) 
notes  that  a  limitation  of  the  split-plot  design  is  that 
its  "estimates  of  B  and  AB  (within-block)  effects  are 
usually  more  accurate  than  estimates  of  A  (between-block) 
effects.  .  .  the  increased  precision  on  B  and  AB  is  obtained 
by  sacrificing  precision  on  A  [p,317]." 

The  data  confirm  Carkhuff 's  (1969a,  1969b)  findings  that 
the  average  base  level  of  functioning  is  significantly  less 
than  minimally  facilitative  for  inexperienced  trainees. 
The  pre-treatment  means  for  the  three  groups  with  respect 
to  FR  were  1.68,  1.72,  and  1.63  (Table  4.4).   Examination 
of  the  raw  data  (Appendix  J)  reveals  that  one-third  of 
Group  I  made  pre-  to  post-treatment  gains  in  FR  ranging 
from  1  to  1.75  points.   In  contrast,  all  the  members  of  the 
other  two  groups  made  gains  in  FR  of  less  than  1  point. 
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A  one-way  analysis  of  variance  with  repeated  measures 
(McNemar,  1962,  p. 267)  was  performed  for  each  group  with 
respect  to  FR.   It  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  Group 
I  the  F  ratio  calculated  was  significant  at  the  .05  level 
(Table  4.10).   There  was  a  statistically  significant  gain 
in  the  level  of  FR  from  pre-  to  post- treatment.   These 
differences  were  not  found  for  the  other  two  groups. 

Trainees'  Subjective  Evaluation 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  post- treatment , 

subjective  evaluation  of  the  training  experience  revealed 

that  the  Ss  felt  that  they  had  gained  valuable  insights 

into  themselves  and  the  communication  process.   Statements 

made  by  the  trainees  following  the  final  sessions 

included: 

This  (experience)  really  meant  alot  to  me.   I  realize 
how  much  of  the  time  I  spend  saying  things  without 
really  meaning  them  -  and  how  often  people  respond 
without  having  really  listened. 

This  training  has  helped  me  not  just  as  an  SV  but  in 
my  relationship  with  ray  boyfriend.   Now  we  try  to 
communicate  what  we  are  feeling  to  each  other  -  and 
it  works! 

When  I  go  home  this  summer,  I  hope  I  can  use  what  I 
learned  with  my  parents.   I  haven't  been  able  to  talk 
with  them  lately  -  and  I'd  like  to  put  some  of  these 
ideas  into  practice. 

I  enjoyed  this...  I  think  that  I'll  be  able  to  be  a 
better  listener  to  the  girls  on  the  floor  -  not  just 
hear  the  words  but  the  feelings  too. 

As  in  the  study  by  Berenson,  Carkhuff,  and  Myrus 

(1966)  involving  undergraduate  resident  assistant  trainees. 
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TABLE  4.10:   ONE-WAY  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  WITH  REPEATED 
MEASURES:   FACILITATIVE  RESPONDING,  GROUP  I 


Source  of  Variation 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

Between  Subjects 

618.28 

14 

Within  Subjects 

588.88 

15 

Treatment 

151.42 

1 

151.42 

4.85* 

Residual 

437.46 

14 

31.25 

Total 

1207.16 

29 

*p<.05 
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these  self-perceived  changes  were  not  confirmed  by  inde- 
pendent raters  of  pre-  to  post-training  tape  recordings 
of  simulated  counseling  interviews. 

Relationship  Between  Facilitative 
Responding  and  Self-Disclosure 

Truax  and  Carkhuff  (1965b,  1967)  and  other  re- 
searchers (see  review  in  Chapter  II)  have  presented 
extensive  evidence  demonstrating  that  levels  of  helper- 
offered  facilitative  conditions  are  related  to  helpee's 
level  of  depth  of  self -exploration.   However,  studies 
on  the  differential  effects  of  manipulating  helper- 
offered  conditions  reveal  that  these  earlier  findings  need 
to  be  qualified.   A  more  complex  relationship  between 
these  two  variables  is  becoming  apparent. 

The  depth  of  self-exploration  of  helpees  who  are  them- 
selves functioning  at  low  levels  of  E,  R,  G,  and  Concrete- 
ness  is  dependent  upon  levels  of  helper-offered  conditions, 
whereas  high  functioning  helpees  maintain  their  initial 
level  of  self-exploration  independent  of  helper-offered 
conditions  in  the  presence  of  high  functioning  helpers 
(Holder  et  al.,  1967).   Looking  at  high  and  moderate  func- 
tioning helpers  together,  the  depth  of  helpee's  disclosure 
is  dependent  upon  both  helper  and  helpee  level  of  functioning 
and  the  interaction  between  them  (Piaget  et  al.,  1967). 
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The  reinstatement  of  higher  conditions,  once  lowered,  for 
moderate  functioning  helpers  does  not  re-establish  high  levels 
of  self-exploration  for  helpees  functioning  at  high  or  low 
levels  of  E,  R,  G,  and  Concreteness . 

These  studies  divide  helpers  into  high  and  low  levels 
of  functioning  with  regard  to  helper  variables.   However, 
the  research  in  self-disclosure  by  Jourard  (1964,  1968) 
points  toward  classifying  helpees  in  terms  of  helpee  vari- 
ables.  In  other  v;ords,  V7hat  are  the  disclosure  patterns 
of  helpees  functioning  at  high  and  low  levels  of  self-explora- 
tion in  relationship  to  helper's  facilitative  responding? 

At  first  glance,  the  data  in  this  study  confirm  the 
simple  positive  relationship  between  FR  and  HD.   The  Pearson 
product-moment  correlation  coefficients  (r)  between  helper- 
offered  level  of  conditions  (FR)  and  helpee ' s  depth  of  self- 
exploration  (HD)  are  statistically  significant  (p<.01)  for 
pre-treatment,  post-treatment,  and  combined  data  (Table 
4.11).   Statistica]  significance  was  ascertained  from  Fergu- 
son's (1971)  table  of  critical  values  of  the  correlation 
coefficient. 

A  quite  different  relationship  appears  when  the  Ss  in 
this  study  were  divided  across  groups  into  high  (HD>_2.5)  and 
low  (HD<2.5)  disclosure  groups  for  pre-treatment,  post- 
treatment,  and  combined  data.   The  Pearson  product-moment 
correlation  coefficient  (r)  remains  significant  between  FR 
and  HD  only  for  the  low  disclosure  group  (Table  4.12). 
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TABLE  4  11-   PEARSON  PRODUCT -MOMENT  CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS 
FOR  RATINGS  OF  FACILITATIVE  RESPONDING  AND 
HELPEE-DISCLOSURE 


N 


Pre-treatment  .53**  45 

Post-treatment  .65**  45 

Combined  Pre- 

Post  Treatment  .68**  90 


**p<.01 
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TABLE  4.12:   PEARSON  PRODUCT -MOMENT  CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  FOR 
RATINGS  OF  FACILITATIVE  RESPONDING  AND  HELPEE- 
DISCLOSURE  WITH  RESPECT  TO  HIGH  AND  LOW  DISCLOSURE 


HD<2.5 

HD>_2.5 

r 

N 

r 

N 

Pre- treatment 

.53** 

27 

.26 

18 

Post- treatment 

.43* 

19 

.26 

26 

Combined  Pre- 
Post  Treatment 

.48** 

46 

.21 

44 

*p<.10 
**p<.01 
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The  correlation  coefficients  for  the  high  disclosure  group 
for  pre-treatment,  post- treatment ,  and  combined  data  are 
not  significant.   Thus,  the  relationship  between  FR  and  HD 
may  be  considered  dependent  for  low  disclosers  but  independent 
for  high  disclosers. 

Therefore,  personality  characteristics  of  the  helpee 
(in  this  case,  high  or  low  discloser)  are  also  seen  as 
qualifying  the  originally  postulated  simple  relationship 
between  FR  and  HD.   This  finding  supports  related  research 
by  Jourard  and  Resnick  (1970)  ,  where  the  disclosure  patterns 
of  female  disclosers  was  found  to  be  independent  of  partner's 
disclosure  level,  but  those  of  low  disclosers  were  dependent 
upon  partner's  level  of  self -exploration. 

Summary 

The  rater  reliability  calculated  between  judges  ranged 
from  .91  to  .98  on  the  process  scales  used  to  obtain  the 
dependent  measures.   The  three  dependent  variables  were 
Facilitative  Responding  (FR) ,  Helpee-Disclosure  (HD) ,  and 
Self -Disclosure  (SO) .   The  hypotheses  regarding  systematic 
interaction  effects  betv/een  treatment  and  time  of  testing  for 
the  three  experimental  groups  were  tested  using  a  two-way 
analysis  of  variance  with  repeated  measures  for  each  dependent 
variable.   Significant  pre-  to  post-treatment  gains  were 
found  across  groups  for  FR  and  SD.   However,  interaction 
effects  did  not  reach  statistical  significance,  and  the  null 
hypotheses  were  accepted.   It  was  not  possible  to  conclude 
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that  any  one  treatment  demonstrated  greater  effectiveness 
as  a  training  program. 

It  was  noted  that  for  Group  I,  pre-  to  post-treatment 
gains  with  respect  to  FR  were  significant  at  the  .05  level; 
these  differences  were  not  foiind  for  the  other  two  groups. 
For  all  groups,  subjective  evaluations  of  the  trainees 
indicated  the  training  was  perceived  as  a  valuable  experi- 
ence, although  this  was  not  confirmed  by  the  objective 
ratings. 

The  relationship  between  FR  and  HD  was  re-examined  in 
terms  of  helpee  characteristics.   Pearson  product-moment 
correlations  between  FR  and  HD  were  calculated  for  pre- 
treatment,  post-treatment,  and  combined  data.   The  relation- 
ship between  FR  and  HD  was  found  to  be  statistically  sig- 
nificant for  low  disclosers,  as  expected,  but  correlations 
did  not  reach  statistical  significance  for  high  disclosers. 
The  finding  indicates  that  the  depth  of  self-exploration  of 
high  disclosers  is  independent  of  the  level  of  facilitative 
conditions  offered  by  helpers. 


CHAPTER  V 
SUMMARY  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

Summary 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  develop  and  investi- 
gate the  effects  of  a  brief  communication  skills  program  on 
the  interpersonal  effectiveness  of  participants  in  the  Stu- 
dent Volunteer  program  at  the  University  of  Florida.   Student 
Volunteers  are  selected  undergraduate  students  who  enroll  in 
a  credited  course  related  to  student  development  in  the 
university  setting,  and  who  are  expected  to  serve  as  general 
peer  counselors  to  fellow  students  in  the  residence  halls. 
Research  (see  the  Review  in  Chapter  II)  has  demonstrated 
the  potential  effectiveness  of  training  paraprofessionals 
to  facilitate  their  interpersonal  functioning  with  helpees. 

An  experimental  treatment  program  which  integrated 
communication  skills  with  additional  self-disclosure  train- 
ing (Group  I)  was  compared  with  a  communication  skills 
training  program  alone  (Group  II)  and  a  control  group  re- 
ceiving delayed  treatment  following  the  investigation  (Group 
III).   A  two-part  model  of  communication  was  employed:   the 
generator  of  the  message,  the  disclpser ;  and  the  perceiver  who 
assigns  meaning  to  the  communication,  the  f acilitative 

respondent. 
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The  training  program  combined  three  major  trends  in 
methodology:   systematic,  integrated  didactic  and  experi- 
ential training;  the  use  of  videotape  and  Interpersonal 
Process  Recall;  and  the  microcounseling  paradigm.   The 
training  was  led   by  two  experienced  counselors  from  the 
University  Counseling  Center.   The  three  groups  were  com- 
posed of  15  female  members  each. 

The  dependent  variables  were  Facilitative  Responding 
(FR),  Helpee-Disclosure  (HD)/  and  Self -Disclosure  (SD) . 
The  null  hypotheses  were  that  there  would  be  no  systematic 
interaction  effects  between  treatment  and  time  of  testing 
across  groups  for  the  three  dependent  variables. 

The  Ss  acted  as  helpers  and  helpees  in  separate  15- 
minute  analogue  counseling  sessions  with  standard  partners 
both  before  and  after  the  experimental  treatment.   Excerpts 
from  these  audiotape-recorded  interviews  were  coded,  randomly 
ordered,  and  submitted  to  trained  judges  for  rating.   The 
instrioments  used  were  two  process  rating  scales:   the 
Gross  Ratings  of  Facilitative  Interpersonal  Functioning 
Scale  (GIF) ,  and  the  Helpee  Self-Exploration  in  Inter- 
personal Process  Scale  (DX) .   Measures  of  FR  were  obtained 
from  the  GIF  scale;  measures  of  HD  and  SD  were  obtained 
from  the  DX  scale.   The  rater  reliability  (r)  calculated 
between  judges  ranged  from  .91  to  .98. 

According  to  the  split-plot  design  with  repeated 
measures,  a  two-way  analysis  of  variance  was  performed 
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across  the  three  groups  for  each  dependent  variable. 
Significant  pre-  to  post-treatirient  gains  were  found  across 
groups  for  FR  and  SD .   However,  the  null  hypotheses  were 
accepted  since  interaction  effects  did  not  reach  statistical 
significance.   It  was  not  possible  to  conclude  from  the 
analysis  of  the  data  that  any  one  treatment  demonstrated 
greater  effectiveness  as  a  training  program. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  for  Group  I,  pre-  to 
post- treatment  gains  were  significant  at  the  .05  level  with 
respect  to  FR.   These  differences  were  not  found  for  the 
other  two  groups.   Subjective  evaluations  made  by  the 
trainees  following  treatment  indicated  that  they  perceived 
the  training  as  a  valuable  experience,  although  this  was 
not  confirmed  by  the  objective  ratings. 

The  relationship  between  FR  and  HD  was  re-examined  in 
terms  of  helpee-characteristics.   Pearson  product-moment 
correlations  between  FR  and  HD  were  calculated  for  pre- 
treatment,  post-treatment,  and  combined  data.   The  relation- 
ship between  FR  and  HD  was  found  to  be  statistically  sig- 
nificant for  low  disclosers,  as  expected.   For  high  dis- 
closers, however,  the  correlations  between  FR  and  HD  did  not 
reach  significance,  suggesting  that  the  depth  of  self- 
exploration  of  high  disclosers  is  independent  of  the  level 
of  facilitative  conditions  offered. 
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Implications 
Limitations 

There  are  tv;o  major  limitations  inherent  in  the  design 
of  this  study  v/hich  need  to  be  considered  v/hen  discussing 
the  implications: 

1)  The  Ss  in  the  study  were  all  females.   They 
represent  student  volunteers  in  this  particular  residence 
hall  program  at  the  University  of  Florida.   Therefore,  cau- 
tion must  be  used  in  generalizing  these  findings  to  other 
populations. 

2)  The  outcome  criteria  were  obtained  within  two  weeks 
of  the  final  training  sessions.   The  question  arises  as  to 
whether  these  results  would  remain  the  same  if  the  outcome 
criteria  were  obtained  at  a  later  date  (a  few  weeks  or 
months  follov;ing  training) .   Possibly,  any  gains  made  in 
interpersonal  skills  v;ould  diminish.   Alternatively,  there 
is  the  possibility  that  additional  time  would  enable  the 
ideas  presented  in  training  to  be  integrated  more  fully  into 
trainees  behavior,  with  further  gains  being  made.   Research 
is  needed  to  determine  the  more  long-range  effects  of 
training. 

The  Training  Program 

Selection  of  trainees.   The  problem  of  selecting  those 
persons  who  are  most  capable  of  making  maximum  use  of 
training  programs  has  been  underscored  (Carkhuff,  1969a; 
Carkhuff  &  Berenson,  1967).   In  the  presence  of  high-level 
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trainees,  those  individuals  functioning  at  the  highest 
interpersonal  levels  themselves  are  the  most  effective 
trainees,  while  those  at  the  lowest  levels  are  most  difficult 
to  train  (Carkhuff,  1969a). 

The  Ss  in  this  study,  at  the  outset  of  training,  were 
at  levels  well  below  minimal  levels  of  facilitative  inter- 
personal functioning.   With  a  group  mean  of  1.61,  they  could 
be  considered  in  the  "difficult  to  train"  category. 

Furthermore,  the  Ss  were  required  by  their  supervisors 
to  attend  the  training  sessions,  in  addition  to  their  other 
commitments  as  Student  Volunteers.   t#iile  some  of  the  Ss 
regarded  this  as  a  unique  opportunity  to  improve  their  in- 
terpersonal skills,  others  viewed  the  training  with  resentment 
and/or  as  an  encroachment  on  their  already  busy  schedules. 
It  was  assumed  that  this  motivational  factor  would  be  evenly 
distributed  among  the  groups.   However,  no  pre-  or  post- 
treatment  measures  were  taken,  and  it  is  possible  that  it 
contributed  to  the  variability  within  groups. 

Both  these  factors  (level  of  interpersonal  functioning 
and  motivation)  are  issues  in  training  a  group  which  was 
pre-selected,  such  as  residence  hall  staff.   Perhaps  more 
attention  need  be  paid  to  "who"  is  being  trained  before 
training  programs  are  initiated  and  evaluated. 

Length  of  the  training  program.   An  important  considera- 
tion in  developing  training  programs  for  residence  hall 
workers  is  the  length  of  the  program.   Because  of  the  limited 
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time  available  to  most  trainees  in  this  setting,  it  is 
desirable  to  determine  the  least  amount  of  time  in  which 
individuals  can  be  effectively  trained  to  function  at 
minimally  facilitative  levels  (Mitchell,  Stanford,  Bozarth, 
&  Wyrick,  1971) .   While  research  verifies  the  effectiveness 
of  some  brief  programs,  there  is  evidence  which  suggests 
that  longer  programs  are  perhaps  more  effective  in  leading 
to  changed  behavior  (Dendy,  1971;  Scharf ,  1971) .   Many  of 
the  trainees  in  this  study  expressed  the  need  or. desire  for 
extended  training,  despite  the  fact  that  they  also  felt 
pressed  for  time.   Additional  research  needs  to  be  performed 
to  ascertain  the  differential  effects  of  length  of  training 
on  outcome  criteria. 

Instruments.   A  limitation  of  the  process  rating  scales 
currently  used  in  the  evaluation  of  this  and  other  training 
programs  needs  to  be  noted.   These  scales  were  designed  with 
the  knowledge  that  very  few  individuals  can  be  found  func- 
tioning at  the  higher  (Levels  4  and  5)  levels  of  facilita- 
tive interpersonal  functioning  (Carkhuf f ,  1969a) .   There- 
fore, the  five-level  scales  may  be  more  accurately  described 
as  having  a  more  restricted  range  (Level  1  to  3  of  3.5). 
This  lowered  range  may  render  these  scales  relatively  in- 
sensitive to  smaller  changes  which  may  result  from  communi- 
cation skills  training.   It  is  suggested  that  new  instru- 
ments be  developed  which  expand  the  range  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  scale.   Although  progress  at  these  lower  levels  of 
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functioning  may  not  be  meaningful  in  terms  of  counseling 
practice,  it  may  give  us  additional  useful  information  in  the 
evaluation  of  training  programs. 

The  Relationship  Betv7een  Facilitative 
Responding  and  Helpee-Disclosure 

The  data  reveal  a  complex  relationship  between  FR  and 
HD,  dependent  upon  whether  the  helpee  can  be  considered  a 
high  or  low  discloser.   For  low  disclosers  (DX<2.5)  the 
helpee  depth  of  self-exploration  appears  to  be  related  to 
level  of  helper-offered  FR;  whereas  for  high  disclosers 
(DX>_2.5),  the  depth  of  self-exploration  is  not  significantly 
related  to  helper-offered  conditions. 

The  relationship  between  FR  and  HD  in  the  numerous 
research  studies  using  these  variables  has  been  obscured 
to  some  extent  by  grouping  high  and  low  disclosers  together. 
This  data  needs  to  be  re-evaluated,  parceling  out  the  high 
disclosers  from  low.   This  new  analysis  could  clarify  not 
only  the  relationship  between  FR  and  HD,  but  also  the 
complex  and  somewhat  inconclusive  findings  regarding  the 
manipulation  of  helper-offered  conditions  on  level  of 
helpee  depth  of  self -exploration. 

There  is  a  further  methodological  note  stemming  from 
the  complex  relationship  between  FR  and  HD .   If  as  a  vari- 
able, HD  is  not  consistently  correlated  with  FR,  serious 
questions  arise  as  to  its  use  as  an  outcome  criterion  in 
research. 
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The  issue  of  standard  vs.  coached  clients  has  been 
discussed  (see  Chapter  III).   Based  on  the  existing  theory, 
it  v/as  felt  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  study,  uncoached 
clients  could  serve  as  partners  in  pre-  and  post-treatment 
interviews,  where  HD  was  a  dependent  variable.   However,  if 
HD  is  not  always  dependent  upon  levels  of  FR  offered,  its 
use  as  a  dependent  variable  is  not  appropriate,  and 
possibly  confounding,  in  the  evaluation  of  trainees.   (It 
would  be  necessary  in  such  cases  to  first  obtain  baseline 
data  on  HD.)   Another  unknown  is  the  differential  effect 
of  helpee  depth  of  self-exploration  on  levels  of  helper- 
offered  FR. 

Conclusions 

Before  the  training  programs  developed  can  be  fully 
assessed,  this  study  needs  to  be  replicated,  with  attention 
paid  to  the  methodological  difficulties  noted  both  with 
respect  to  selection  of  trainees  and  the  outcome  criteria. 
Additional  research  also  should  compare  a  longer  term  com- 
munications skills  program,  with  the  briefer  programs  to 
ascertain  the  effect  of  length  of  training  on  the  effective- 
ness of  the  training. 

The  current  data  indicates  that  at  the  end  of  training, 
the  average  base  level  of  functioning  of  the  S V s  was  found 
to  be  significantly  less  than  minimally  f acilitative. 
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APPENDIX  A 

HELPEE  SELF-EXPLORATION  IN  INTERPERSONAL 
PROCESSES  SCALE 


Level  1 

The  second  person  does  not  discuss  personally  relevant 
material,  either  because  he  has  had  no  opportunity  to  do 
such  or  because  he  is  actively  evading  the  discussion  even 
when  it  is  introduced  by  the  first  person. 

EXAMPLE:   The  second  person  avoids  any  self-descriptions  or 
self-exploration  or  direct  expression  of  feelings 
that  would  lead  him  to  reveal  himself  to  the  first 
person. 

In  summary,  for  a  variety  of  possible  reasons  the  second 
person  does  not  give  any  evidence  of  self-exploration. 

Level  2 

The  second  person  responds  with  discussion  to  the  intro- 
duction of  personally  relevant  material  by  the  first  person 
but  does  so  in  a  mechanical  manner  and  without  the  demonstra- 
tion of  emotional  feelings. 

EXAMPLE:   The  second  person  simply  discusses  the  material 

without  exploring  the  significance  or  the  meaning 
of  the  material  or  attempting  further  exploration 
of  that  feeling  in  an  effort  to  uncover  related 
feelings  or  material. 

In  summary,  the  second  person  responds  mechanically  and 
remotely  to  the  introduction  of  personally  relevant  material 
by  the  first  person. 

Level  3 

The  second  person  voluntarily  introduces  discussions  of 
personally  relevant  material  but  does  so  in  a  mechanical 
manner  and  without  the  demonstration  of  emotional  feeling. 

EXAMPLE:   The  emotional  remoteness  and  mechanical  manner  of 
the  discussion  give  the  discussion  a  quality  of 
being  rehearsed. 

In  summary,  the  second  person  introduces  personally  rele- 
vant material  but  does  so  without  spontaneity  or  emotional 
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proximity  and  without  an  inward  probing  to  discover  new 
feelings  and  experiences. 

Level  4 

The  second  person  voluntarily  introduces  discussions  of 
personally  relevant  material  with  both  spontaneity  and 
emotional  proximity. 

EXAMPLE:   The  voice  quality  and  other  characteristics  of  the 
second  person  are  very  much  "with"  the  feelings  and 
other  personal  materials  that  are  being  verbalized. 

In  summary,  the  second  person  introduces  personally  rele- 
vant discussions  with  spontaneity  and  emotional  proximity 
but  without  a  distinct  tendency  toward  inward  probing  to 
discover  new  feelings  and  experiences. 

Level  5 

The  second  person  actively  and  spontaneously  engages  in 
an  inward  probing  to  discover  new  feelings  and  experiences 
cibout  himself  and  his  world. 

EXAMPLE:   The  second  person  is  searching  to  discover  new 
feelings  concerning  himself  and  his  world  even 
though  at  the  moment  he  may  perhaps  be  doing  so 
fearfully  and  tentatively. 

In  summary,  the  second  person  is  fully  and  actively  focus- 
ing upon  himself  and  exploring  himself  and  his  world. 
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APPENDIX  C 

HOMEWORK  ASSIGNMENT  FOR  GROUP  I,  SESSION  1 

WHO  KNOWS  YOU? 
Introduction 

People  differ  in  the  extent  to  which  they  let  other 
people  know  them.   We  are  seeking  to  investigate  what  people 
tell  others  about  themselves. 

Naturally,  the  things  that  are  true  about  your  per- 
sonality, your  feelings,  your  problems,  hopes  and  actions 
will  change  as  you  get  on  with  living.   Therefore,  the  idea 
that  other  people  have  about  you  will  be  out  of  date  from 
time  to  time.   What  was  true  about  you  last  week  or  last 
year  may  no  longer  be  true.   When  you  see  people  after  a 
lapse  of  time,  and  you  want  them  to  know  you  as  you  now  are, 
you  tell  them  about  yourself  so  that  they  will  have  a  more 
up-to-date  picture  of  you.   If  you  don't  want  them  to  know, 
you  don't  tell  them,  even  if  they  ask  you  personal  questions. 

Some  of  the  things  about  yourself  you  will  regard  as 
more  personal  and  private  than  others;  people  differ  widely 
in  what  they  consider  appropriate  to  let  others  know,  and 
what  they  consider  is  nobody's  business  but  their  own. 

Instructions 

On  the  next  page  there  is  a  list  of  topics  that  pertain 
to  you.   You  have  also  been  given  a  special  answer-sheet. 
What  we  want  you  to  do  is  indicate  on  the  answer-sheet  the 
degree  to  which  you  have  let  each  of  several  people  in  your 
life  know  this  information  about  you. 

You  have  a  reasonably  good  idea  of  how  much  about  your- 
self you  have  let  each  of  the  people  know  about  you  in  the 
past,  and  how  current  and  up-to-date  their  knowledge  about 
you  is  at  the  present. 

Therefore,  will  you  indicate  on  the  answer-sheet  the 
extent  to  which  each  of  the  other  persons  now  knows  the 
pertinent  facts  about  you.   In  other  words,  how  complete, 
up-to-date,  and  accurate  is  their  picture  of  you  as  you  are 
now.   Use  the  following  scale  to  indicate  your  answers: 

0:   The  other  person  doesn't  know  me  in  this  respect 
right  now,  because  I  haven't  told  him,  or  let  him 
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know  in  any  other  ways. 

1:   The  other  person  has  a  general  idea  of  how  I  am  now, 
of  what  is  true  in  thTs  respect,  but  his  idea  of  me 
is  not  complete,  or  up-to-date. 

2:   The  other  person  fully  knows  me  as  I  now  am.  in  this 
respect,  because  I  have  talked  about  this  topic  to 
him  fully  in  the  recent  past,  and  things  have  not 
changed.   I  have  kept  him  fully  informed  about  this 
aspect  of  me. 

X:   V'Jrite  in  an  X  instead  of  an  0  for  those  items  which 
you  would  not  confide  to  the  person  even  if  that 
person  asked  you  to  reveal  the  information. 
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1.  What  you  dislike  about  your  overall  appearance. 

2.  Things  about  your  appearance  that  you  like  most,  or 
are  proudest  of. 

3.  Your  chief  health  concern,  worry  or  problem,  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

--^4.   Your  favorite  spare  time  hobbies  or  interests. 

5.  Your  food  dislikes  at  present. 

6.  Your  religious  activity  at  present — whether  or  not  you 
go  to  church;  which  one;  how  often. 

7.  Your  personal  religious  views. 

8.  Your  favorite  reading  materials — kinds  of  magazines, 
books,  or  papers  you  usually  read. 

9.  What  particularly  annoys  you  most  about  your  closet  friend 
of  the  opposite  sex  or  (if  married)  your  spouse. 

10.  Whether  or  not  you  have  sex  problems,  and  the  nature  of 
these  problems,  if  any. 

11.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  your  sex  life  up  to  the  pre- 
sent— e.g. ,  the  names  of  your  sex  partners  in  the  past 
and  present,  if  any--your  ways  of  getting  sexual  gratifi- 
cation. 

^  12.   Things  about  your  own  personality  that  worry  you  or 
annoy  you. 

13.  The  chief  pressures  and  strains  in  your  daily  work. 

14.  Things  about  the  future  that  you  worry  about  at  present. 

15.  Things  you  are  most  sensitive  about. 

16.  What  you  feel  the  guiltiest  about,  or  most  ashamed  of  in 
your  past. 

17.  Your  views  about  what  is  acceptable  sex  morality  for 
people  to  follow. 

18.  The  kinds  of  music  you  enjoy  listening  to  the  most. 

19.  The  subjects  you  did  not  like,  or  do  not  like  at 
school. 

20.  Whether  or  not  you  do  anything  special  to  maintain  or 
improve  your  appearance,  e.g.,  diet,  exercise,  etc. 

21.  The  kind  of  behavior  in  others  that  annoys  you  the  most 
or  makes  you  furious. 

22.  The  characteristics  of  your  father  that  you  do  not  like, 
or  did  not  like. 

23.  Characteristics  of  your  mother  that  you  do  not  like,  or 
did  not  like. 

24.  Your  most  frequent  day-dreams — what  you  day  dream  about 
most. 

25.  The  feelings  you  have  the  most  trouble  controlling,  e.g., 
worry,  depression,  anger,  jealousy,  etc. 

26.  The  biggest  disappointment  that  you  have  had  in  your  life. 

27.  How  you  feel  about  your  choice  of  life-work. 

28.  What  you  regard  as  your  chief  handicaps  to  doing  a 
better  job  in  your  work  or  studies. 
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29.  Your  views  on  the  segregation  of  whites  and  Negroes. 

30.  Your  thoughts  and  feelings  about  other  religious 
groups  than  your  own. 

31.  Your  strongest  ambition  at  the  present  time. 

32.  Whether  or  not  you  have  planned  some  major  decision  in 
the  near  future,  e.g.,  a  new  job,  break  engagement,  get 
married,  divorce,  buy  something  big. 

33.  Your  favorite  jok;es--the  kind  of  jokes  you  like  to  hear. 

34.  Whether  or  not  you  have  any  savings;  if  so  the  amount. 

35.  The  possessions  you  are  proudest  of,  and  take  the 
greatest  care  of,  e.g.,  your  car  or  musical  instrument, 
or  furniture,  etc. 

36.  How  you  usually  sleep  at  night,  e.g.,  well  or  poorly, 
or  with  help  of  drugs. 

37.  Your  favorite  television  programs. 

38.  Your  favorite  comics. 

39.  The  clubs  or  groups  or  organizations  you  belong  to, 
e.g.,  fraternity,  lodge,  bridge  club,  YMCA,  pro- 
fessional organizations,  etc. 

40.  The  beverages  you  do  not  like  to  drink,  e.g. ,  coffee, 
tea,  coke,  beer,  liquor,  etc.  and  your  preferred 
beverages. 
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Scoring  Instructions 

When  you  have  completed  the  questionnaire,  we  would 
like  you  to  score  yourself.   For  each  numbered  item,  add 
across  target-persons  and  put  the  total  score  under  the 
column  marked  "T".   Count  2,  1,  or  0,  depending  upon  your 
ratings;  count  X  as  0. 

Now,  consider  the  items  for  which  you  have  received 
a  score  of  5  or  above.  Do  they  have  anything  in  common? 
How  do  you  feel  about  disclosing  these  items? 


Now  look  at  the  items  for  which  you  have  received  a 
score  of  4  or  less.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  these 
items?   Do  they  have  anything  in  common?   Does  anyone  know 
how  you  feel  about  these  items? 


Please  formulate  disclosures  with  respect  to  the  items 
you  scored  with  a  total  of  4  or  less.   If  you  have  difficulty 
responding,  or  if  you  prefer  not  to  disclose  yourself, 
describe  these  feelings  in  the  space  below.   Use  the  back 
side  of  the  paper,  too,  if  necessary. 


APPENDIX  D 


HOMEWORK  ASSIGNMENT  FOR  GROUP  I,  SESSION  2 


Please  choose  a  partner  from  the  group  to  share  this 
assignment  with. 

Below  are  10  topics.   By  yourself ,    rank  them  in  order 
of  how  intimate  the  items  are  to  your  personally,  ranging 
from  #1,  Least  intimate,  to  #10,  Most  intimate. 

We  are  going  to  ask  you  and  your  partner  to  share  dis- 
closures.  Take  turns  going  first.   You  may  ask  your  part- 
ner to  disclose  on  any  rank  number  (for  example,  #1  or  #9) , 
but  you  must  also  be  willing  to  disclose  yourself  on  the 
item  you  ranked  on  that  number  (for  example,  #1  or  #9).   Con- 
tinue to  exchange  rankings  until  you  have  both  covered  all 
items . 

The  aim  of  this  exercise  is  to  explore  yourself  as 
deeply  as  possible  by  disclosing  yourself  to  another.   How- 
ever, you  may  reveal  as  much  or  as  little  as  you  desire,  or 
you  may  decline  to  discuss  an  item. 

Rank     Items 

What  your  personal  goals  are  for  the  next  10 
years  or  so. 


Characteristics  of  yourself  that  give  you  cause 
for  pride  and  satisfaction. 

The  unhappiest  moments  of  your  life,  in  detail. 

What  you  regard  as  the  mistakes  and  failures 
your  parents  made  in  raising  you. 

My  opinions  about  how  capable  and  smart  I  am 
compared  to  others  around  me. 

Your  hobbies,  how  you  best  like  to  spend  your 
spare  time. 

Why  some  people  dislike  me. 

How  satisfied  I  am  with  different  parts  of  my 
body — legs,  weight,  chest,  etc. 
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The  happiest  moments  of  your  life,  in  detail. 

Feelings  about  my  adequacy  in  sexual  behavior — 

my  abilities  to  perform  adequately  in  sexual 
relationships. 

Now  review  your  experience  silently.   On  the  reverse 
side,  write  down  your  feelings  about  revealing  yourself  to 
your  partner  and/or  your  declining  to  do  so  at  times.   When 
you  are  done,  you  may  discuss  these  feelings  with  your  part- 
ner if  you  choose. 


APPENDIX  E 


HOMEWORK  ASSIGNMENT  FOR  GROUP  II,  SESSION  1 


Part  I 

We  have  discussed  the  helping  relationship  and  certain 
skills  which  facilitate  helping.   We  would  like  you  to  think 
about  an  experience  where  you  were  really  helped  by  someone. 
It  can  be  a  recent  experience  or  an  important  incident  from 
your  past.   Try  to  remember  how  the  other  person  was  helpful 
to  you  and  describe  his  behaviors  in  the  space  below. 
Include  in  your  description  your  own  feelings  about  being 
helped. 


Part  II 

Now  think  about  an  experience  where  someone  was  most 
unhelpful  to  you.   Try  to  remember  what  was  not  helpful 
about  the  other  person's  behavior  and  describe  this  in  the 
space  below.   Include  in  your  description  your  own  feelings 
about  not  being  helped. 


When  you  have  finished,  please  go  on  to  the  next  page, 
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Part  III 

Now  refer  to  Part  I  and  think  about  the  person  who  was 
helpful  to  you.   Below  are  listed  a  variety  of  ways  that  a 
person  could  behave  in  relation  to  another  person.   Please 
consider  each  statement  with  respect  to  whether  you  think  it 
is  true  about  your  relationship  with  the  person  who  helped 
you.   Mark  each  statement  at  the  space  provided  in  the  left 
margin  according  to  the  following  scale: 

+1.  I  feel  that  it  is  probably  true,  or  more  true 

than  untrue. 
+2.  I  feel  it  is  true. 
+3.  I  strongly  feel  that  it  is  true. 

-1.  I  feel  that  it  is  probably  untrue  or  more  untrue 

than  true. 
-2.  I  feel  it  is  not  true. 
-3.  I  feel  strongly  that  it  is  not  true. 

1. He  respects  me. 

2. He  tries  to  see  things  through  my  eyes. 

3. He  pretends  that  he  likes  me  or  understands  me  more 

than  he  really  does. 

4. He  disapproves  of  me. 

5. He  understands  my  words  but  not  the  way  I  feel. 

6. What  he  says  to  me  never  conflicts  with  what  he 

thinks  or  feels. 
7. He  is  curious  about  "the  way  I  tick,"  but  not  really 

interested  in  me  as  a  person. 
8. He  is  interested  in  knowing  what  my  experiences 

mean  to  me. 

9. He  likes  seeing  me. 

10. He  nearly  always  knows  exactly  what  I  mean. 

11. I  feel  that  he  has  unspoken  feelings  or  concerns 

that  are  getting  in  the  way  of  our  relationship. 
12. Sometimes  he  thinks  I  feel  a  certain  way,  because 

he  feels  that  way. 

13. He  is  friendly  and  warm  toward  me. 

14. He  understands  what  I  say,  from  a  detached,  objec- 
tive point. 

15. I  feel  that  I  can  trust  him  to  be  honest  with  me. 

16. He  does  not  realize  how  strongly  I  feel  about  some 

of  the  things  we  discuss. 

17. He  does  not  realize  how  strongly  I  feel  about  some 

of  the  things  we  discuss. 

18. There  are  times  when  I  feel  that  his  outward  re- 
sponse is  quite  different  from  his  inner  reaction 
to  me. 

19. He  tries  to  avoid  telling  me  anything  that  might 

upset  me. 

20. He  appreciates  what  my  experiences  feel  like  to  me. 

WHEN  YOU  ARE  FINISHED  PLEASE  TURN  THE  PAGE. 
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Now  refer  to  Part  II  and  think  about  the  person  who  was 
not  helpful  to  you.  Below  are  listed  a  variety  of  ways  that 
a  person  could  behave  in  relation  to  another  person.  Please 
consider  each  statement  with  respect  to  whether  you  think  it 
is  true  about  your  relationship  with  the  person  who  helped 
you.  Mark  each  statement  at  the  space  provided  in  the  left 
margin  according  to  the  following  scale: 

+1.  I  feel  that  it  is  probable  true,  or  more  true 

than  untrue . 
+2.  I  feel  it  is  true. 
+3.  I  strongly  feel  that  it  is  true. 

-1.  I  feel  that  it  is  probable  untrue  or  more  untrue 

than  true. 
-2.  I  feel  it  is  not  true. 
-3.  I  feel  strongly  that  it  is  not  true. 

1. He  respects  me. 

2. He  tries  to  see  things  through  my  eyes. 

3.        He  pretends  that  he  likes  me  or  understands  me  more 

than  he  really  does. 
4. He  disapproves  of  me. 

5.  He  understands  my  words  but  not  the  way  I  feel. 

6.  What  he  says  to  me  never  conflicts  with  what  he 
thinks  or  feels. 

7. He  is  curious  about  "the  way  I  tick,"  but  not  really 

interested  in  me  as  a  person. 
8.        He  is  interested  in  knowing  what  my  experiences 

mean  to  me. 
.9. He  likes  seeing  me. 

10.  He  nearly  always  knows  exactly  what  I  mean. 

11.  I  feel  that  he  has  unspoken  feelings  or  concerns 
that  are  getting  in  the  way  of  our  relationship. 

12. Sometimes  he  thinks  I  feel  a  certain  way,  because 

he  feels  that  way. 

13. He  is  friendly  and  warm  toward  me. 

14. He  understands  what  I  say,  from  a  detached,  objective 

point. 

15. I  feel  that  I  can  trust  him  to  be  honest  with  me. 

16. He  does  not  realize  how  strongly  I  feel  about  some 

of  the  things  we  discuss. 
17. He  does  not  realize  how  strongly  I  feel  about  some 

of  the  things  we  discuss. 
18. There  are  times  when  I  feel  that  his  outward  response 

is  quite  different  from  his  inner  reaction  to  me. 
19. He  tries  to  avoid  telling  me  anything  that  might 

upset  me. 
20. He  appreciates  what  my  experiences  feel  like  to  me. 

WHEN  YOU  ARE  FINISHED  PLEASE  TURN  THE  PAGE. 
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Scoring  Instructions 

In  order  to  score  your  relationship  scales,  fill  in  the 
following  equations,  substituting  your  scores  for  the  numbers 
underlined.   The  numbers  underlined  refer  to  item  numbers  on 
the  scale.   You  will  notice  that  for  some  items  you  will 
have  to  multiply  by  (-1)  to  get  the  true  score. 

POSITIVE  REGARD  =  1  +  9.  +  13  +  ("D  1  +  ("D  1  +  ("^^  16 

EMPATHY   =2+8+10+20+     (-1)     5    +     (-1)     12    +    (-1)     14    + 
(-1)     17 

GENUINENESS  =  6  +  15_  +  (-1)  3  +  (-1)  11.  +  (-1)  1B_  + 
(-1)  (19) 

As  you  can  see,  the  scores  are  related  to  three  impor- 
tant characteristics  of  facilitative  responding:   Empathy, 
Positive,  and  Genuineness.   What  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  person  who  was  helpful  to  you? 


What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  person  who  was  not 
helpful  to  you? 


APPENDIX  F 


HOMEWORK  ASSIGNMENT  FOR  GROUP  II,  SESSION  2 

Please  choose  a  partner  from  the  group  for  this  exercise. 

We  would  like  you  to  think  about  your  experiences  as 
incoming  students  at  the  University  of  Florida.   Try  to 
remember  a  situation  in  which  you  needed  help  either  received 
it  or  were  disappointed,  or  perhaps  you  solved  it  yourself. 

For  about  15  minutes,  one  of  you  will  role-play  your 
personal  experience  and  your  partner  will  role-play  a 
helper,  responding  to  you  as  helpfully  as  possible.   You  wxll 
be  tape-recording  your  session  with  the  tape-recorders 
provided. 

At  the  end  of  15  minutes,  discuss  together  ways  in  which 
your  partner  was  helpful  and/or  was  not  helpful  to  you. 
Describe  how  you  felt  about  your  helper's  behavior.   You 
may  listen  to  your  session  by  playing  back  parts  on  the  tape 
recorder  to  help  you  recall  what  happened.   Take  about  15 
minutes  for  feedback. 

Now,  reverse  your  roles.  The  person  v/ho  was  helped 
will  not  become  helper.  For  the  next  30  minutes,  follow 
the  procedure  outlined  above. 
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APPENDIX  G 
INSTRUCTIONS  TO  HELPEES  AND  HELPERS 

Instructions  to  Helpees 

The  purpose  of  this  interview  is  to  look  at  ways  that 
people  help  each  other.   You  have  volunteered  to  discuss  an 
important  personal  matter  with  another  student,  who  will 
try  to  he  as  helpful  as  possible  to  you.   Your  role  as 
helpee  means  exploring  meaningful  personal  problem  areas  as 
deeply  as  you  feel  comfortable  doing.   Take  a  few  minutes  to 
decide  v/hat  you  would  like  to  talk  about  to  another  person. 

The  15-minute  session  will  be  tape-recorded.   The  tapes 
will  be  coded,  so  that  you  will  remain  anonymous,  and  they 
will  be  treated  in  a  confidential  manner. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  the  session  once  you  are 
finished,  I'll  be  available  to  try  to  answer  them  for  you. 

Instructions  to  Helpers 
The  purpose  of  this  interview  is  to  look  at  ways  that 
people  help  each  other.   You  will  be  seeing  another  student 
who  will  be  discussing  an  important  personal  matter.   Your 
role  will  be  to  respond  to  this  person  in  as  helpful  a  way 
as  possible.   Helping  means  listening  and  responding  to  a 
person  in  such  a  v/ay  as  to  make  her  more  comfortable  in 
discussing  herself  and  her  feelings. 
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The  15-ininute  session  v^ill  be  tape-recorded.   The  tapes 
will  be  coded,  so  that  you  v;ill  remain  anonymous,  and  will  be 
treated  in  a  confidential  marner. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  the  interview  once  you 
are  finished,  I'll  be  available  to  try  to  answer  them  for 
you. 


APPENDIX  H 

PROCESS  RATING  SCALES  FOR  TRAINING 

Empathic  Understanding  in  Interpersonal  Processes 
A  Scale  for  Measurement 


Detracting  Level 

The  verbal  and  behavioral  expressions  of  the  listener  either 
do  not  attend  to  or  communicate  less  of  the  speaker's  feelings 
than  the  speaker  has  communicated  himself. 

Example:   The  listener  may  communicate  little  awareness  of 

even  the  most  obvious  expressed  surface  feelings  of 
the  speaker,  or  he  may  communicate  some  awareness 
of  obvious  surface  feelings  of  the  speaker  but  his 
communications  drain  off  a  level  of  the  affect  and 
distort  the  level  of  meaning.   The  listener  may 
communicate  his  own  ideas  of  what  may  be  going  on, 
but  these  are  not  congruent  v;ith  the  expressions 
of  the  speaker. 

In  summary,  the  listener  tends  to  subtract  from  or  respond  to 
other  than  what  the  speaker  is  expressing  or  indicating. 


Equal  Level 

The  expressions  of  the  listener  in  response  to  the  expressed 
feelings  of  the  speaker  are  essentially  interchangeable  with 
those  of  the  speaker  in  that  they  express  essentially  the  same 
affect  and  meaning. 

Example:  The  listener  responds  accurate  understanding  of  the 
surface  feelings  of  the  speaker  but  may  not  respond 
to  or  may  misinterpret  the  deeper  feelings. 

In  summary,  the  listener  is  responding  so  as  to  neither  sub- 
tract from  nor  add  to  the  expressions  of  the  speaker;  but  he 
does  not  respond  accurately  to  how  the  speaker  really  feels 
beneath  the  surface  feelings.   The  equal  level  constitutes 
the  minimal  level  of  facilitative  interpersonal  functioning. 
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Adding  Level 

The  response  of  the  listener  adds  to  the  expressions  of  the 
speaker  in  such  a  way  as  to  express  feelings  deeper  than  the 
speaker  was  able  to  express  himself. 

Example:   The  listener  communicates  his  understanding  of  the 
expressions  of  the  speaker  at  a  level  deeper  than 
they  were  expressed,  and  thus  enables  the  speaker 
to  experience  and/or  express  feelings  which  he 
was  unable  to  express  previously.   In  the  event  of 
ongoing  deep  exploration  of  feelings  on  the  speaker's 
past,  the  listener  communicates  a  full  awareness  of 
what  the  speaker  is  experiencing. 

In  summary,  the  listener's  responses  add  deeper  feeling  and 
meaning  to  the  expression  of  the  speaker. 
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Owning  of  Feelings  in  Interpersonal  Processes 


Level  1 


The  speaker  avoids  accepting  any  of  his  feelings  or  he  ex- 
presses feelings  vaguely.   When  feelings  are  expressed,  they 
are  always  seen  as  belonging  to  others,  or  situational  and 
outside  of  himself. 

Example:   The  speaker  avoids  identifying  of  admitting  to  any 
feelings,  or  he  discusses  or  intellectualizes  about 
feeling  in  a  detached,  abstract  manner  and  gives 
little  evidence. 

In  summary,  any  expression  of  feeling  appears  intellectualized, 
distant  and  vague. 


Level  2 

The  speaker  can  usually  identify  his  specific  feelings  and 
their  source,  but  tends  to  express  what  he  feels  in  an  in- 
tellectualized manner. 

Example:  The  speaker  seems  to  have  an  intellectual  grasp  of 
his  feelings  and  their  origin,  but  has  little  emo- 
tional proximity  to  them. 

In  summary,  the  speaker  usually  ties  down  and  owns  his  feel- 
ings, but  in  an  intellectual  manner. 


Level  3 

The  speaker  almost  always  acknowledges  his  feelings  and  can 
express  them  with  emotional  proximity,  and  at  the  same  time 
shows  awareness  that  his  feelings  are  tied  to  specific  be- 
havior of  his  own  and  others. 

Example:   The  speaker  shows  immediate  and  free  access  to  his 
feelings,  expresses  them  in  a  genuine  way,  and  is 
able  to  identify  their  origin. 

In  summary,  the  speaker  clearly  owns  his  feelings  and  accur- 
ately specifies  their  source. 


APPENDIX  I 
LETTER  OF  NOTIFICATION  FOR  TRAINEES 


May  4,  1971 


Dear 


We  have  arranged  some  meeting  times  for  the  Communica- 
tion Skills  program  we  talked  about.   Due  to  details  in 
scheduling,  some  of  you  will  begin  the  program  this  week, 
while  others  will  begin  toward  the  end  of  the  month.   All  of 
the  sessions  will  be  completed  before  the  last  week  of 
classes. 

Below  you  will  find  the  time  that  you  will  be  meeting. 
It  is  important  that  you  attend  all  three  sessions,  so  plan 
to  clear  your  calendar  for  these  days. 

Day; 

Time: 

Dates; 

All  the  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  group  room  at  the 
Counseling  Center,  311  Little  Hall.   Wear  comfortable  clothes 
and  please  be  prompt.   We  plan  to  start  on  time. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  call  us,  392-1575. 
We're  looking  forward  to  seeing  you. 

Sincerely, 


Jaquie  Resnick      Paul  Schauble 
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